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Amongst Ourselves 


Happy New Year! Especially to the hun- 
dreds of new readers who have been drawn 
into the constantly widening Licuorran circle 
by Christmas gift subscriptions from their 
friends. Stay with us, newcomers, and we'll 
have good talk, good laughter, and good 
discussions of happiness together. 

Since we wrote about the need of food 
in Europe, THe Licuorian has been per- 
mitted by its readers to send almost $1000 
worth of food to starving people there. We 
offered ourselves as intermediaries to send 
food packages to individuals — $10 for a car- 
ton containing 29 pounds of nourishing food 
with a value of 40,00 calories, enough for 
30 good meals. Delivery to the person des- 
ignated is guaranteed or the money is re- 
turned. We are able to do this through the 
services of CARE, a U. S. Army and State 
Department sponsored organization that 
packs the food and sees to its delivery. In a 
recent announcement CARE has promised 
to widen its scope and to make up packages 
including blankets, clothing, etc. We have 
been especially touched by the letters of 
some of our readers, who sent $10 for some 


starving family in Europe in memory of a 
son lost in the war. This nation will hardly 
lose God's blessing and favor, despite its 
many sins, so long as it has citizens who 
gladly do such grand and noble things. 
Tue Licuorian will continue to serve its 
readers in sending food to Europe so long 
as there is need. They may send us the 
names of relatives or friends to whom they 
wish the packages to be sent, or they may 
permit us to select names from the long list 
of needy that we have compiled. For a 
glimpse of what the needs are in one part 
of Europe, don’t miss the very human article 
in this issue entitled “Rendezvous With 
Sorrow.” 


The coal strike was big news in November 
and December, and in January the Supreme 
Court's verdict on the appeal of Lewis will 
bring it back into the spotlight. The Feb- 
ruary issue of THe Licuortan will contain 
an analysis of the issues involved in the 
history of the strike. In the meantime, heed 
the advice of the pointed paragraph in this 
issue entitled: “Beware of Extremes!” 
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Motive For 


Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy and Religion, 
and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


a New Year 


“To start the New Year right, read this thoughtfully and carefully. 


D. F. Miller 


TOO many of the professional ad- 
visers of the general public have been 
telling people (and will be telling 
them, now that it’s time for New 
Year resolutions) to be good in order 
to save society. Russian imperialism, 
atomic bombs, difficulties in the 
Orient, antisocial and wildcat strikes, 
inflation, Communism — all these 
burning and _ controversial topics 
usually lead the moulders of public 
opinion to perorations about “What 
we must do to save society from ter- 
rible impending evils.” Translated 
succinctly, the advice is: ‘Be good or 
your country will be destroyed.” 

As a specific example of this trend 
there is before me a sheaf of printed 
material sent out by an organization 
called “American Brotherhood” and 
intended for publication as a means 
of promoting “Brotherhood Week” in 
February, 1947. Behind this very good 
work is the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. The aim is to 
destroy group prejudice, religious, 
social, and economic, in America, and 
the nub of all the arguments that are 
offered for inducing people to re- 
nounce prejudice is the formula men- 
tioned above: “Be good, give up your 
prejudices, or your country and ‘its 


civilization will be destroyed.” ‘Two 
pages of type reiterate the message, 
from which we quote: “The American 
Brotherhood asks your help with this 
campaign . . . because in the midst 
of present postwar tensions . . . racial 
and religious antagonisms exist; be- 
cause . . . such antagonisms menace 
existing institutions . . . interfere with 
production in offices, shops, mines, 
factories; because division at home 
creates an impression throughout the 
world that America is weak, and 
lowers our country’s position and 
prestige in world affairs.” Somewhat 
redundantly, the message goes on: 
“Today we cannot afford division 
any more than we could during the 
war; division at home weakens the 
United States on the international 
scene . . . group strife here lowers 
the prestige of the United States 
among the nations of the world, 
hampers our country in its efforts 
toward world peace, promotes the be- 
lief that democracy has failed, en- 
courages aggression in the hope of 
easy conquests. Division at home 
hampers production annually 
robs the United States of millions of 
hours of productive labor and the 
best skill and talents of countless 











workers. In a prejudice-filled America, 
no one would be secure — in his job, 
his business, his church, his home.” 
All this comes back to one single 
theme: “Be good, be unprejudiced, or 
your country is lost.” 

Now it is our contention that all 
this emphasis on the national and 
international aspects of being good 
provides an insufficient, nay, even a 
backfiring motive for being good, in 
the sense that the prepagandists mean. 
This is not to say that to want to 
save the country and the world from 
revolutions, depressions, class strug- 
gles, and wars, is not a very noble and 
wonderful thing. But human beings 
are so constituted that they are seldom 
and never for very long periods moved 
to high virtue and unselfishness merely 
by reason of the fact that the op- 
posite kind of conduct will ruin their 
business and destroy their prosperity 
and bring on war. As a matter of fact, 
the prejudiced individual, whether 
his prejudices be against labor, or a 
certain religious body, or a different 
race, if he have no deeper, more per- 
sonal motive for renouncing prejudice 
than the above, is usually of the con- 
viction that the world can be saved 
only if his prejudices are spread, pro- 
moted, and carried into action. Thus 
if you tell a man who hates and mis- 
trusts all Jews or all Negroes or all 
Catholics that he must put aside that 
prejudice or else the country will be 
ruined, he will answer immdiately: 
“That’s where you’re wrong. It’s the 
Jews, or the Catholics, or the Negroes 
who are ruining the country right 
now. We've got to be tough with 
them. We've got to keep them in their 
place, to keep them out of power, to 
resist them with all our might, if we 
want to save this country and all our 
civilization.” In like manner if you tell 
a prejudiced capitalist that he must 
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be fair and unprejudiced toward or- 
ganized labor to save the country, he 
will answer: “That’s just what’s wrong 
with this country — being too good 
to labor. Give it an inch and it takes 
a yard. We’ve got to keep labor down.” 
These are stock answers to the “Be 
good for your country’s sake” theme; 
they will always be made by men who 
have no deeper motives for renounc- 
ing hate and prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. 

Furthermore, the civilization and 
nation-saving argument can become, 
if made to stand by itself, the best 
argument in the world for some kind 
of fascism or totalitarianism. If the 
only and all-important object is to 
save the country, somebody is certain 
to get into power who will say: ““The 
only way to save the country is by 
forcing people to do what is neces- 
sary to save it. The nation’s interests 
are paramount, they are above the 
interests of the individual; therefore 
we'll have a secret police, and con- 
centration camps for the unco-opera- 
tive, and a brand new set of laws that 
will save the country at all costs.” 
That is exactly what brought Hitler 
onto the stage of the world. Germany 
had to be saved at all costs; nothing 
else mattered; that all-consuming pur- 
pose became a justification for the 
Gestapo, the SS, the concentration 
camps, the suppression of religion, the 
invasion of other countries, the liqui- 
dation of the Jews, and every other 
inhuman device that went to make up 
the Nazi machine. It all began with 
the principle: “Our country, our busi- 
ness, our culture, our nationality must 
be saved!” The same process has gone 
on in Russia, with the result that 
there are some 15, million slave work- 
ers there, paying the price of not lik- 
ing the government. 

What is the answer? Is it possible 
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to save the country and still preserve 
democracy? It is, but only if three 
things are remembered and _incor- 
porated into every bit of propaganda 
directed at the American people as a 
program for their salvation. They are: 
1. that an individual must be good, 
i.e., unprejudiced, honest, just, chari- 
table, forgiving, etc., primarily be- 
cause that is the only way he can save 
himself from eternal misfortune, and 
the only way in which he can achieve 
the everlasting destiny that the Crea- 
tor gave him one chance, one life, to 
choose; 2. that being good, i.e., un- 
prejudiced, honest, just, etc., is not to 
be interpreted solely in terms of what's 
good for the country, but according 
to eternal and immutable laws, even 
though at times the keeping of these 
laws doesn’t seem to work out for a 
nation’s good or an individual’s profit; 
and 3. that the by-product, or inevi- 
table result of a nation of individuals 
working out their individual salvation 
by being good is going to be peace, 
brotherhood, economic prosperity, and 
a tremendous influence for peace on 
the rest of the world. 

This comes back to what all the 
lessons of history have not yet suc- 
ceeded in teaching a great many so- 
called profound thinkers, that de- 
mocracy and brotherhood are myths 
without religion, and all the argu- 
ments for being good to one another 
will have little influence upon men 
if they do not accept the first argu- 
ment that on it their own salvation as 
individuals depends. Democracy is 
that principle in government and hu- 
man relations that assumes that in- 
dividuals are important, more impor- 
tant than their state or nation; and 
it assumes that the reason for that im- 
portance (search as you will, you will 
never find another that will stop a 
dictator or protect a human right) is 


that the individual has a direct, per- 
sonal, and eternal relationship to God. 
Let him or his rulers renounce that 
basis of importance and something 
(say, the safety of the state, for ex- 
ample) will be found to be more 
valuable and important than the in- 
dividual. 

It is only this, too, that gives sense 
and force to the precepts: “Be good, 
be unprejudiced, be just, be honest, 
be fair, be kind.” If there are no stand- 
ards of what these words mean, set by 
God and made mandatory for a man’s 
own salvation, how in the world can 
any two men be expected to agree on 
what they mean? If the Jew hater or 
Catholic hater or Negro hater feels 
that his particular hate is going to 
save the country, and does not believe 
in any higher law forbidding hate, 
who is going to stop his hatred, and 
by what means? He has as much right 
as the next man to say that hating in 
his case is an example of brotherly 
love. There are plenty of Americans 
saying that even now, and we do not 
think that the propaganda of brother- 
hood week is going to stop them on 
the ground that hatred is a danger to 
national security and world peace. 

As a true and effective motive for 
New Year resolves that will save the 
country and promote world peace, we 
therefore offer the following to every 
individual who can read: 

You are a creature of God, with an 
immortal soul, a free will, and a 
divine obligation of working out your 
salvation in heaven or accepting the 
alternative of an eternity in hell. In 
doing this you are to be guided by a 
code of laws that your Creator made 
for you, among which are the precepts 
of loving your neighbor, forgiving 
him if he wrongs you, placing no ob- 
stacles in the way of his salvation, re- 
specting his rights and obligations as 








a human being destined for heaven. 
You yourself will be judged, not 
primarily on whether you saved the 
American business world from col- 
lapse, or whether you helped make 
America a world power, or whether 
you bolstered the pillars of civiliza- 
tion; you will be judged on the way 
in which you carried out in all your 
personal relationships, the divine and 
eternal law. And you will see, when 
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you come to be judged, that if you 
did carry out that law and so did earn 
a happy eternity, you were the only 
true promoter of democracy, the only 
genuine saviour of your country, and 
the only effective worker for world 
peace. If you didn’t, it will not matter 
much to you in hell, but the effects 
of your sins will live on after you, in 
a crumbling democracy and a class- 
divided society and a warring world. 


In Place of God 


The Catholic Times of London vouches for the fact that the following blas- 
phemous act of faith is recited in a Yugoslavian elementary school: 

“In the name of Stalin, and Tito, and the holy ghost of World Communism, 
Amen. 

I believe in Stalin, the almighty creator of our freedom and of Communism. 
And in Josef Tito, his representative and only comrade, who was conceived by 
the Partisan ghost, born in the country of sufferers under Italian and German 
Fascism. He will ascend from all ill treatments and vengeances and sit at the 
right hand of almighty Stalin; thence he shall come to judge all Fascists and 
tyrants. I believe in our freedom; the Front of Liberation; the forgiveness of 
innocent, deluded people; the resurrection of the red star; and a happy life. 
Amen.” 

And in line with this blasphemy, here is a stanza from the Soviet national 
anthem which was recently substituted for the “Internationale.” 


“Oh great Stalin, O leader of the peoples, 

Thou who broughtest man to birth, 

Thou who fructifiest the earth, 

Thou who restorest the centuries, 

Thou who makest bloom the spring, 

Thou who makest vibrate the musical chords, 
Thou, splendor of my spring, O Thou 

Sun reflected by millions of hearts.” 


Some sort of diabolic influence seems to be at work in effusions such as these. 


: Test 


A professor at the University of Chicago recently listed some minor indica- 
tions of true culture. They are external things; but if you cannot answer “Yes” 
to the following questions, it is a sign that your life leaves something to be: 
desired: 

Can you be happy by yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be highminded and happy in the meaner drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn just as compatible with high 
thinking as piano playing or golf? 

Can you look out on the world and see anything except dollars and cents? 
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The Charities of Uncle Ed 


Humor and pathos meet and mingle in Uncle Ed’s experiences. 


L. G. Miller 


MY UNCLE ED was not in the busi- 
ness of selling rags and old clothes, 
although a casual visitor might have 
gotten that impression from the 
amount of discarded clothing and bat- 
tered old shoes in his cellar and ga- 
rage. Uncle Ed was a member of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, St. Hya- 
cinth’s Parish Council, and his house 
was a regular port of call for the legi- 
timate unfortunates as well as the 
local dead beats who drift within the 
orbit of any organized charitable 
group. 

If anyone ever writes a human in- 
terest account of the work of the Vin- 
centians, he could do worse than take 
Uncle Ed as one of his sources of ma- 
terial. Uncle Ed has seen just about 
everything in the way of human mis- 
ery and perfidy. Not having had much 
education, he probably couldn’t define 
the word charity. All he does is live it. 

On second thought, it might be 
better for such a writer to interview 
Aunt Mame. Uncle Ed never was the 
conversational type. He goes out on 
his evening Vincentian calls, comes 
home, takes off his shoes, and sits 
down with a sigh of relief to his pipe 
and newspaper. It’s all in a day’s 
work for Uncle Ed. Now Aunt Mame 
is different. She likes to talk, and hav- 
ing been the devoted spouse of Uncle 
Ed for thirty years and more, she has 
operated as an unofficial Vincentian in 
her own right. She has to take calls 
during the day when Uncle Ed is at 
work, and sometimes arrange for coal 
or groceries to be sent out to a needy 
home. And there has always been a 
procession of down-and-outers coming 


to Uncle Ed’s house seeking handouts 
or warm clothes. 

Aunt Mame always greets these 
characters at the door with a sharp 
eye for the signs of shiftlessness, but 
so far as I know there is no case on 
record where she has refused to succor 
them in some way. And not in most 
cases with a few cheery words, which 
are a cheap enough form of charity, 
but by actually bringing them into the 
house and making them partake of 
whatever is cooking on the stove. 

I can remember as a boy peeping 
from the front room at some of these 
specimens who, in their bearded, be- 
draggled, and generally dishevelled ap- 
pearance convinced me they were bol- 
sheviks who had wormed their way 
into the house with the intention of 
doing violence to all the inmates and 
making off with the silverware. And 
I know Aunt Mame had similar fears, 
for she always kept a close watch on 
her guests, and when they had gotten 
down a substantial meal, they were 
promptly conducted to the kitchen 
door. If there had ever been any 
trouble, I am certain she could have 
handled it with one of her cast-iron 
skillets, for she was not a small 
woman, and I never saw her afraid of 
any man. It was always a rubric for 
her after these visitors had left to boil 
and steam the dishes they had used 
lest there be any germs lurking in or 
on the enamel. 

Sometimes it would be clothes that 
were wanted, and in such cases the 
visitors were led to the garage where 
hanging upon nails were the numer- 
ous articles of apparel referred to 








above: These were of all shapes and 
sizes and colors and we used to watch 
in fascination as our guests would 
gravely examine the quality of these 
clothes, judiciously assessing the 
calibre of the goods by rubbing it be- 
tween finger and thumb. In winter it 
was not uncommon for such a suppli- 
cant merely to add a pair of trousers 
and a coat to what he was already 
wearing; indeed, some of them pre- 
sented such a bulky appearance that 
they must have been encased to begin 
with in several of each of these ar- 
ticles of wear. If they did remove what 
they had on in favor of a better suit, 
they always left the discarded articles 
neatly hanging in the place of the 
current choice. This resulted in a con- 
stant deterioration of the quality of 
the clothes on hand, so that by the end 
of winter it would have been difficult 
to find satisfactory wear for a scare- 
crow from what remained. The same 
thing was true of shoes. People do not 
contribute good shoes to charity, and 
in Uncle Ed’s garage was the most 
wonderful collection of scuffed and 
battered brogans that you could find 
anywhere outside the city dump. 

Much of Uncle Ed’s work as a Vin- 
centian consisted in visiting the homes 
of unfortunates and bringing them 
whatever material solace was appro- 
priate and possible in the circum- 
stances. This solace took the form of 
coal or a basket of groceries or settling 
current difficulties or effecting family 
reconciliations or a thousand similar 
things. In thirty years’ time Uncle Ed 
had pretty well probed into the dark 
recesses of human nature and was, in 
a manner of speaking, well inoculated 
against surprise at what human beings 
could do. 

One of his regular stops for many 
years was at the home of an old 
couple whose fortunes had decayed 
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and whom age and debility had re- 
duced to sad straits. We shall call 
them Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins, because 
that was not their name. For years 
they had been regular recipients of 
aid from the St. Vincent de Paul men, 
and this in itself would not have 
marked them out as different from 
many in similar circumstances were it 
not for the peculiarity that there was 
practiced in this case a constant pa- 
thetic deception. Mrs. Wiggins had 
sprung from a very fine family, and 
it was agreed by all that she would be 
loath to accept charity of any kind. 
Hence Mr. Wiggins, a good-hearted 
old soul, let her labor under the im- 
pression that he was engaged in cer- 
tain business enterprises which 
brought in a regular income, a thing 
which was not difficult to effect, since 
Mrs. Wiggins’ mind was to a mild 
extent unhinged, and she nourished 
certain delusions of grandeur which 
prevented her from asking embarrass- 
ing questions. It was a harmless and 
entirely charitable deceit; the grocer- 
ies and other necessary supplies were 
delivered at the home, and Mrs. Wig- 
gins never suspected the truth. 

There came a time, however, when 
the deception could be carried on no 
longer. Mr. Wiggins could no longer 
leave the house to make known his 
wants; Mrs. Wiggins was completely 
bed-ridden, and the situation of the 
two old people deteriorated to such 
an extent that it was apparent more 
drastic steps would have to be taken. 
Dirt and disorder were in complete 
ascendency in their home, and, feeling 
that a remedy was beyond the re- 
sources even of the Vincentians, Uncle 
Ed called on the services of the City 
Welfare Board. 

Acting with commendable despatch, 
the Board sent a representative to the 
scene, a lady who combined the pro- 
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fessions of nurse and housekeeper. 
But unforeseen difficulties projected 
themselves into this admirable dispo- 
sition of affairs. The good woman 
presented herself at the house and in 
the kindest possible language stated 
her mission. Mrs. Wiggins allowed her 
to speak, contenting herself with fix- 
ing the visitor with a beady eye from 
the bed on which she lay. When she 
broke her silence, it was to ask: 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

“Why, no,” said the welfare repre- 
sentative. “But I want to help you in 
any way I can.” 

“Then be off with you,” said Mrs. 
Wiggins. “I'll have no Protestant 
cleaning up around this house.” 

“But Mrs. Wiggins —” 

“Be off with you, I said,” cried the 
old woman, shrilly. “You'll not lay a 
Protestant hand on any of my furni- 
ture.” So saying, she seized an alarm 
clock from beside her bed, and would 
certainly have flung it, had not the 
welfare worker beat a hasty retreat. 

Undaunted by this failure, Uncle 
Ed returned to the battle, after ex- 
plaining to the nurse that the old 
woman was in a state of mental debil- 
ity, and that her injection of the 
religious note into the proceedings 
was not to be taken seriously. After 
talking the matter over with Aunt 
Mame, he contacted several ladies of 
the Holy Family Sodality of respect- 
able age and good physical strength 
and despatched them to the front. 
These good ladies, appalled by the 
aspect of the place, waited for no per- 
mission, but produced aprons and 
mops and proceeded to make such a 
vigorous onslaught on the disorder 
that soon the house was in a state of 
cleanliness with the exception of the 
bed in which the old woman lay. 
Here they found that the sheets had 
not been changed for what seemed to 
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be months, nor had Mrs. Wiggins’ 
person been bathed for as long a 
period. But when they approached 
her, she stopped them with a stern 
gesture. 

“Don’t touch me,” she cried. “This 
bed is nice and comfortable, and I 
won’t have you shifting and shuffling 
it about.” 

All their cajolery failed to shake the 
old woman’s resolution, and they 
could think of only one alternative: 
to call on the authority of the parish 
priest. He, of course, was conversant 
with the situation of the two old 
people, and, reached by telephone, im- 
mediately made a trip to the place, 
planted himself before Mrs. Wiggins, 
and assuming a sternness that was far 
from habitual with him, shook his 
finger under her nose and made it 
clear to her that either she would co- 
operate with the ladies who were try- 
ing to help her, or else he would 
personally see to it that she was 
transported to the county poor farm. 

This dire threat had its effect; Mrs. 
Wiggins melted in a shower of repent- 
ant tears, and the ladies proceeded 
about their task. Aunt Mame said 
afterwards that never in a life-long 
battle with dirt had she met her en- 
emy in a more redoubtable form than 
in the bed and on the person of the 
poor helpless old woman. 

When Mrs. Wiggins died a short 
time after this episode, it became a 
problem as to what to do with the 
sorrowing widower. In his decrepit 
condition, he could no longer take 
care of himself, and Uncle Ed sug- 
gested that he close up the house and 
retire to the institution run by the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. To convince 
him of the advisability of this step 
required all of Uncle Ed’s persuasive 
ability, and even at the last he would 
agree only on a tentative basis. 
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“You go down there for a few days, 
and if you don’t like it, you can 
leave,” said Uncle Ed. The old man 
agreed, and Uncle Ed breathed a sigh 
of relief, for he thought that once Mr. 
Wiggins was committed to the insti- 
tution, he would gratefully accept its 
hospitality. In this he was sadly mis- 
taken. Mr. Wiggins did retire to the 
Little Sisters for a few days, decided 
he did not like the place, and 
promptly made good his escape by 
scaling the garden wall in a manner 
which to this day remains a mystery. 
His first port of call was at Uncle 
Ed’s house, where he presented him- 
self one night, shaking with fever and 
his lips blue with cold. He was taken 
in and put to bed, but the poor old 
fellow went into a rapid decline after 
his experience, and soon was laid to 
rest beside his wife. 

As they had done in about twenty 
similar cases, Uncle Ed and Aunt 
Mame and several other Vincentians 
performed the last sad offices for the 
dead man. They were, in fact, expert 
in this particular corporal work of 
mercy. Uncle Ed had a special pair of 
gloves which he kept in a handy place 
for use as a pallbearer, and often Aunt 
Mame was one of two or three mourn- 
ers at some pitiful little funeral. It 
was an act of charity which brought 
them no credit in this life; I daresay 
the majority of their friends never 
knew of it. As for their friends in 
heaven — well, some day it will be 
revealed what they thought. 

But the most interestirg case that 
Uncle Ed had to deal with was that 
of Mr. Horace Bumpp and family, 
consisting of Mrs. Bumpp and five 
small offspring ranging from the ages 
of five to twelve. Mr. Bumpp was one 
of those individuals to whom nature 
has tendered a singularly improvident 
outlook on life. He was a self-educated 
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man, was Mr. Bumpp, and could 
quote freely from the largesse of the 
world’s great authors, but he had a 
remarkable lack of interest in the 
petty and prosaic concerns of life, 
such as, mainly, holding down a job. 
Mrs. Bumpp was his faithful counter- 
part; she found in her household 
duties a sea of adversity which con- 
stantly overwhelmed her; against it 
she made sporadic and feeble up- 
risings, but for the most part she sat 
quietly and looked out upon the utter 
confusion which reigned in her home. 

As for the children, they went 
through their days untroubled by the 
repeated washings which fall to the lot 
of the average child, a circumstance 
which, perhaps, contributed to their 
gay and carefree outlook on life. 
Neighboring housewives sometimes 
lured one or other of them into their 
homes and scrubbed at the accumu- 
lation of dirt on the moppets’ faces 
and hands; to this they submitted 
without complaint, but with a kind of 
quizzical good nature as one who 
should say: “Why all this fuss about 
a little dirt?” 

The Bumpps were first on the list 
of Vincentian clients; in fact, during 
one period of national prosperity in 
the twenties when jobs were plentiful, 
they were the recipients of almost un- 
divided attention. St. Hyacinth’s St. 
Vincent de Paul Council revolved 
around the Bumpps, and found the 
family problems sufficient to absorb 
the efforts of all six of the active 
members. 

Someone was always calling up 
Uncle Ed or Aunt Mame about the 
Bumpps. One day it would be one of 
the Sisters at the school. 

“I wonder if it would be possible,” 
the good Sister would say sweetly, 
“for the St. Vincent de Paul to do 
something about the Bumpp children. 
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The poor little tots are coming to 
school in this cold weather without 
any coats or jackets — only their thin 
little dresses and suits.” 

“T'll speak to Ed about it,” Aunt 
Mame would say, if the call came dur- 
ing the day. Aunt Mame knew the case 
history of the Bumpps, and she knew 
the loving attention Uncle Ed and the 
other Vincentians had lavished upon 
them. 

Or it might be a neighbor of the 
Bumpps, in a state of high in- 
dignation. 

“I think it’s just scandalous the way 
the Bumpp children are running 
around the street without warm 
clothes. And, my dear, they look half 
starved. Isn’t the St. Vincent de Paul 
functioning any more?” This in a tone 
of innocent inquiry, masking a tiny 
barb. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Pilsner. Ed has sent 
supplies to the Bumpps several times, 
I'll give him your message. Thank 
you so much for calling.” 

Giving clothes and other supplies 
to the Bumpps was to all intents and 
purposes like dropping them down 
a deep well, but Aunt Mame, goaded 
on by the numerous telephone calls 
she received, had to see things for her- 
self, so she accompanied Uncle Ed one 
afternoon on a tour of inspection. 

They were received very graciously 
at the door by Mr. Bumpp himself, 
and found him unshaven and dressed 
informally in slippers, trousers and 
suspenders, which latter were visible 
over the top portion of a rather soiled 
suit of winter underwear. Mr. Bumpp 
held a volume of Shakespeare in his 
hand, and he waved this affably at 
them as he conducted them into the 
front room, saying as he did so: 

“TI count myself in nothing else so 
happy, as in a soul remembering my 
dear friends,’ that’s from Shakespeare, 


and he but echoes the thoughts of 
my poor heart. Welcome, and again 
welcome!” 

Aunt Mame’s thoughts were of a 
more prosaic description as she looked 
around the room, through which, to 
all appearances, a tornado had just 
swept. Two or three of the children 
had apparently only the moment be- 
fore been engaged in a vigorous scuf- 
fle; they stood in a corner with fingers 
in mouths, their clothes and hair in a 
state of wild disarray and well 
smudged with dirt. There were only 
two chairs upright, and on one of 
them Mrs. Bumpp sat with folded 
hands and her habitual expression of 
serenity. 

“We just thought we’d drop in and 
see how you're making out,” said 
Uncle Ed. 

“Oh, we're doing splendidly, splen- 
didly,” said Mr. Bumpp. “It’s true, 
we haven't any food in the house just 
at present, but then ‘Poor and content 
is rich, and rich enough’ as Shake- 
speare puts it so well,” and so saying, 
and accompanying his words with a 
lordly gesture of resignation, he led 
the way through the wreckage of the 
front room into the kitchen. A shud- 
der convulsed the sturdy frame of 
Aunt Mame as she viewed this 
chamber. A table in the center of the 
room was liberally dotted with islands 
of dried egg and mustard, and the re- 
mains of what had been a banquet of 
crackers and cheese. A cat was curled 
up on the stove, and in the sink was 
a considerable pile of dirty dishes. 
On the floor a number of cockroaches 
scurried regretfully toward the four 
walls at this interruption of their 
dinner. 

“Good land!” cried Aunt Mame, 
“Mrs. Bumpp, don’t you ever take 
a mop to your kitchen?” 

“Well, I did intend to make a pass 











at it today,” said Mrs. Bumpp, who 
had followed them into the room. 
“But the children took the mop out- 
side to play with it, and it got lost 
somewhere around the yard in a 
snowpile. I suppose it will turn up 
next spring when the snow melts.” 

While Aunt Mame stood with her 
mouth open at this piece of informa- 
tion, Uncle Ed probed into the matter 
of the clothes. 

“We gave you a jacket for each of 
the children,” he said, “Why don’t 
the little ones wear them?” Without 
waiting for an answer, he began to 
descend the cellar steps, which were 
covered with a fine accumulation of 
dried clay and old newspapers, while 
on the landing was a collection of old 
bottles and cans of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. Aunt Mame followed him 
gingerly, and when they looked into 
the cellar, they saw that, after all, 
their question did not need an 
answer. The floor was literally paved 
with jackets and trousers and dresses 
and other articles which apparently 
had been thrown there from the top 


of the cellar steps and then forgotten 
about. 


“Some day,” said Mr. Bumpp, as 
he came down the steps after them, 
“I intend to get busy and clean this 
basement up so we can really see 
what we have.” 

Aunt Mame picked up two or three 
little jackets and held them up. 


“Mr. Bumpp,” she said sternly, “I 
want you to see to it that the children 
wear these when they go outside in 
this weather.” 

“*T shall in all my best obey you, 
madam,’” said Mr. Bumpp, with a 
low bow. “That’s from Hamlet. As 
I always tell the children: ‘Let them 
obey that know not how to rule.’” 


Standing in the front room again, 
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Uncle Ed touched on another matter 
that was uppermost in his mind. 

“How is it you’re not working to- 
day, Mr. Bumpp? I thought you 
started in on that new job last Mon- 
day.” Getting a new job for Mr. 
Bumpp was one of the regular func- 
tions of the Vincentians. 

“I’m glad you brought that up,” 
said Mr. Bumpp. “Let me tell you 
what happened, and then blame me 
if you find it in your heart to do so. 
I set out for work yesterday morning, 
and on the streetcar I met a very 
charming fellow and we fell into a 
discussion on books. He invited me 
to his house, I accepted the invitation 
lest I hurt his feelings, and do you 
know, before I realized it, the morn- 
ing was gone.” 

“And what about the job?” 

“Well, after I had lunched with 
my friend, and taken a short rest, I 
betook myself to my place of occupa- 
tion. But there I found that the man 
in charge was very unreasonable 
about the whole affair; in fact he 
was so annoyed that he said I didn’t 
have to show up at his place any 
more at all. This suggestion pleased 
me, and I came home, for, after all, 
‘he was a churlish fellow and a knave’ 
— that’s from Shakespeare, too, but 
I forgot just where.” 

Uncle Ed looked at Aunt Mame, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T'll see that you get a basket of 
groceries some time before supper,” 
he said to Mr. Bumpp. 

“Splendid, splendid,” cried that 
gentleman. “However,” he said, tak- 
ing Uncle Ed confidentially by the 
arm, “Perhaps there is some poor 
family which needs it more than we 
do?” 

“No, I’m sure there isn’t,” said 
Uncle Ed, grimly. 

“Then we will accept your kind- 
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ness,” said Mr. Bumpp. “Thank you, 
thank you a thousand times,” said 
Mr. Bumpp. “Of you truly it may be 
said: 

‘He hath a tear for pity, and a 

hand 

Open as day for melting charity.’ 
Shakespeare said that, and no one 
ever put it better.” 

All the way home Aunt Mame was 
silent after this strange adventure, ex- 
cept that from time to time she made 
little remarks to herself under her 


breath such as “Well, I never — !” and 
“It beats all!” But she looked at her 
spouse occasionally as they walked 
along with new respect, and as they 
came into their home, she squeezed 
his arm. 

“God bless you, Ed, you’re a good 
man.” Then as if a little ashamed of 
her display of sentiment, she added 
with some asperity: “Now hurry up 
and take off those wet rubbers. Do 
you think I want my living room rug 
all tracked up?” 


Boy’s Essay on Air 


Breath is made of air. We breathe with our lungs, our lights, our liver, 
and our kidneys. If it wasn’t for our breath we would die when we are asleep. 
Boys that stay in a room all day should not breathe. They should wait until 
they get out of doors. Boys in a room make bad, unwholesome air. They make 
carbonicide. Carbonicide is poisoner than mad dogs. A heap of soldiers was in a 
black hole in India, and a carbonicide got in that there hole and nearly killed 
every one before morning. Girls kill the breath with corsets that squeeze the 
diagram. Girls can’t holler or run like boys because their diagram is equeezed 
too much. If I was a girl, I had rather be a boy, so I can run, holler and row, 


and have a great big diagram. 


Stop 


Gossiping. 
Grumbling. 


Pretending and be your real self. 

Going around with a gloomy face. 

Faultfinding, nagging, and worrying. 

Taking offense where none is intended. 

Scolding and flying into a passion over trifles. 

Boasting of what you can do instead of doing it. 
Talking continually about yourself and your affairs. 
Saying unkind things about acquaintances and friends. 


— Catholic Young People’s Friend 


You, Too? 


Conscience is only a still small voice, and half the time when it calls us 


up it finds that the line is busy. 














Test of Character (44) 


On Taking Scandal 
L. M. Merrill 


Some characters are adept at finding causes of scandal when there is no reason 
for being scandalized at all. Either because they have been wrongly educated 
(in which case somebody else is to blame for their weakness) or because they 
are always looking for evil in others (in which case they are very much to 
blame), they express themselves as being shocked and hurt by actions of others 
that could just as reasonably be looked upon as innocent and harmless. This 
is usually called “Pharisaical scandal,” because those guilty of it act so much like 
the wicked Pharisees. Examples of it fall under three heads: 


1. Taking evil out of good. Scandal is defined as any word, action, or omission, 
evil in itself, which may also do spiritual harm to others, e.g. by lessening 
their regard for virtue, inducing or encouraging them to sin, etc. It is to be 
noted that the action that gives scandal must itself be evil. Thus, therefore, 
a person is taking Pharisaical scandal who sees evil in the fact that sinners 
sometimes go to church, or that priests take a vacation, or that Catholics play 
cards or drink moderately, or that clergymen attend dying criminals. 


2. Imputing motives that make an apparently good action into an evil one. 
No one but God can know the motives for the actions of others. Yet scandal 
takers are constantly imputing bad motives. If a sinner goes to church, it is 
because he is trying to impress people. If a priest takes a vacation it is because 
he is lazy and slothful. If people play cards it is because they are inveterate 
gamblers. If the Church receives criminals into her fold, it is because she wants 
their money. Such imputing of motives is not only Pharisaical scandal, but it 
is itself sinful and scandalous in the real sense of the word. 


3. Exaggerating reports of innocent actions to make them appear evil. It is 
possible, by lying or exaggerating, to make any good action appear to be evil. 
This is very often done. It is an easy thing to say that a man who drinks 
moderately is inclined to overdrinking; it is easy, by just a word or two, to 
make it appear that a priest who is friendly in his manner with all women, is 
overfriendly with one; it is easy to leave the impression with others that a 
small difference of opinion between a husband and wife was really a major 
quarrel presaging divorce. These things are easy and common, but diabolical 
and immoral. 


Strong, good characters neither “take” nor “make” scandal. They never take it 
out of somebody else’s good or indifferent actions, and they never make it by 
exaggeration or lying. 
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Rendezvous With Sorrow 


A visit to present day Austria, reported by a nun who made the trip recently 


h L 


after an of 


to charity. 





years. No reader will need further encouragement 


D. J. Corrigan 


ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1946, a quiet 
little nun, with no companion 
boarded the U.S.S. Cape Romano at 
New Orleans. Three weeks later the 
ship brought her safely into port at 
Venice, Italy. From Venice she made 
her way by train to the Brenner Pass 
and thence to a little town in the 
Tyrol near the Swiss border, named 
Zams. At the command of her Su- 
perior General, Mother Ludwiga, she 
had been called home to make the 
first report on her sisters since long 
before the war. 

The outbreak of the war in 1941 
found Mother Eutropia and_ her 
twenty-five sisters in the United States 
in a perplexing situation. It is true 
that they all had taken preliminary 
steps to become American citizens, 
but not all had received their final 
papers before the opening of the con- 
flict, and these were immediately 
classified as enemy nationals. A little 
later, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment allowed them to complete the 
process of citizenship. But since with 
the war all communication between 
them and their motherhouse and 
families abruptly ceased, they entered 
upon a five-year period of jurisdic- 
tional confusion and stark worry 
about the lot of their friends and rela- 
tives at home. Immediately after VE 
day, through a letter received from 
her mother general, Mother Eutropia 
was appointed Provincial of the four 
American houses at Kirkwood and 
Kenrick seminaries in Missouri, 
Watertown, and Oconomowoc in Wis- 
consin. That cleared up their troubles 
of jurisdiction, but it was many, many 
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long months before they got word of 
their relatives back home. 

The following story is a good ex- 
ample of how the horrors of war fall 
with a heavy weight upon the little 
people of this world. These simple 
Tyrolese sisters and their relatives 
never bothered much about the 
politics of nations: their main con- 
cern had been to serve God in the 
best way they could, and that is what 
had prompted most of them, almost 
twenty years before, to volunteer for 
apostolic work in the United States. 
But we let Mother Eutropia tell her 
story: 

“My trip across the ocean was not 
too bad. I had only three days of sea- 
sickness, and then three more days 
to recover. The people were all nice 
to me. The worst part of it was miss- 
ing Holy Mass and Communion all 
those three weeks, as there was no 
priest on board. 

“At Venice we had to stay on the 
boat all day, while our papers were 
being examined. Then at 10 p.m. I 
got on a train for Bolzano at the 
Brenner Pass. It was a very slow train 
that didn’t arrive until 11 o’clock the 
next morning. It was crowded and 
awfully dirty. All the glass was out of 
the windows, which were boarded up. 
All during the night there was no 
light on the train. 

“At Bolzano I stayed four days with 
our own sisters at St. Joseph’s Home. 
We have 43 houses with about 200 
nuns in the northern Italian province. 
Just as later in Austria, the sisters 
asked many questions about America 
—what the people thought of them, 








whether Americans would help them, 
etc. They were suffering from hunger 
and were terribly depressed. I went 
around to many of our houses there 
and without my asking over a 
hundred sisters said they were willing 
to come to America. At the provincial 
house in Bolzano the Italian govern- 
ment officials are still occupying the 
first two floors, with the sisters 
crowded into the third story. 

“The train from Brenner Pass to 
Zams was a bit better, not so crowded 
and a little faster. At the Pass French 
and Italian and American soldiers ex- 
amined my papers. I had a big trunk 
in which I was carrying 140 pounds 
of food and clothing for our mother- 
house. The French and Italian officials 
insisted on opening and looking into 
my trunk. When I told them that they 
couldn’t stop its going through, they 
agreed but said that they just wanted 
to see what I was bringing in. From 
Venice I had had to pay a special ex- 
press rate for my trunk. I couldn't 
check it as on the boat. For one dollar 
I got 225 lire in Italy and 10 schilling 
in Austria. The American soldiers 
were very nice to me. 

“We traveled through the mountain 
passes and tunnels on our way up 
through Austria. It took us a half 
hour to pass through one tunnel. 
Finally, on September 27, I arrived 
in Zams, where our motherhouse is 
located. 

“Because of uncertain traveling con- 
ditions, I had been unable to notify 
our sisters of my arrival, and no one 
was there to meet me. Soon, however, 
I saw two sisters coming down the 
street with a large crowd of children. 
When they saw my habit, they halted 
the children and came over to me, but 
they were young and I did not know 
them. When they found out who I 
was, they insisted on walking back 
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to the motherhouse with me. It took 
us fifty minutes. 

“The sister portress, a stranger to 
me, let us in. Almost immediately the 
sisters all gathered around. It seemed 
as though I did not know any of 
them, for many were young and the 
older nuns had changed so. I did not 
recognize even my own classmates at 
first, because they were so thin and 
their faces so drawn and haggard. 
Mother General was away at the 
time, but our priestly superior came 
down and welcomed me. 

“The older sisters all cried as they 
embraced me. Then later I had to 
answer their questions all day long. 
How was each sister in America? How 
do the people in the United States 
feel about the Austrians? Will they 
send help and save them from the 
Russians? When do they think in 
America that the war with the Rus- 
sians will break out? Is the United 
States prepared for war with the Rus- 
sians? They all seem to be afraid of 
war from Russia and are certain that 
it will start next spring. 

“During that first week in the 
motherhouse I felt as though I had 
never been there before. It was almost 
like living in a tomb, as everybody 
was so weak and discouraged and de- 
pressed. After my first meal there I 
understood why. 

“Along with the people, each sister 
is allowed only what her ration cards 
permit. That means two thin slices 
of dark bread a day, potatoes, and 
once a week a tiny piece of meat and 
a quart of skim milk. There is hardly 
anything else. The packages of food 
that we have sent from here have 
helped out a bit, especially in giving 
the sick nuns a little more nourish- 
ment. About all they have to eat each 
day is potatoes, and these are not very 
plentiful. It is the same for the people. 
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There is plenty to eat from the black 
market, but the poor cannot buy from 
the black market. 

“It is the same with medicines. We 
were more fortunate than others, as 
the parents of one sister from Switzer- 
land had been sending some medi- 
cines. Then our nuns had had suf- 
ficient clothing from their stocks 
before the war. No heat was allowed in 
any Austrian home before November 
1, and even now it is regulated and 
poor. Everything is controlled. An 
Austrian citizen cannot travel around 
without a passport in four languages 
and he is not allowed to leave the 
country. If he is a German, he is al- 
lowed to travel only ten miles from 
home. There is little money and prices 
are very high. 

“During the war our sisters were 
fortunate in having only one place 
bombed —our large hospital in 
Vienna. The sisters there are now 
living in the basement: the walls 
above them are still standing, but are 
all burned out. In other ways, though, 
they were not so fortunate. 

“Before the war we had over 1500 
sisters, and now there are fewer than 
1000. Older nuns died and many 
younger sisters gave up the religious 
life, mostly out of fear of what the 
Nazis might do to them. From 1940 
on each sister kept a suit case packed 
with civilian clothes, identification 
papers, and money —to be ready to 
go to her family home if necessary. 
The bishop would not allow the 
young sisters under the circumstances 
to take perpetual vows; instead the 
nuns renewed them from year to year. 
All Catholic schools, seminaries, and 
novitiates throughout Germany were 
closed throughout the war; these 
buildings were used either for hos- 
pitals or for training centers for the 
Hitler Youth. 
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“In September, 1945 we reopened 
our novitiate and at present have ten 
candidates and two novices. Before 
the war we had sixty, as a rule. We 
now have all our schools, but not 
enough sisters to open any new 
schools. Strange to say, in this Catho- 
lic land the girls are now afraid of 
the nuns. As long as they can re- 
member, they have heard from their 
Hitler Youth instructors horrible 
things about the Church and the 
sisters, and this has had its effect on 
their young minds. For that reason 
the bishop has ordered one of our 
nuns to go around in civilian clothes 
and give talks to them and thus try to 
gain their confidence. These poor 
girls have to learn how to be Catholics 
again. 

“Our sisters were forced to take 
their orders from the Nazis. Many of 
them were commanded to put on 
civilian clothes and go into Germany 
and nurse the wounded; others had 
to teach the nurses and some had to 
cook for the Nazi officials. Mother 
General couldn’t move her sisters 
from house to house; in fact, she had 
little or no authority. The sisters were 
even forced to make Nazi flags. The 
Gestapo took over one half of our 
motherhouse, and most of our other 
convents. They kept the ‘Brown 
Girls’ (Hitler Youth) away from the 
sisters on the plea that the latter 
would spoil them. Our nuns were al- 
lowed to stay together only because 
they were useful in nursing the 
wounded. 

“Five or six of our sisters were put 
in jail, mostly because of what the 
Nazis had heard they said. One was 
arrested because she insisted on nurs- 
ing the Allied wounded as well as 
their own. When the first British 
planes came over Zams, a sister re- 
marked: “They mean us no harm,’ and 








she was reported by a Hitler Youth 
girl, who happened to be near. But 
no one was put in a concentration 
camp. 

Later in the war when the Ameri- 
can planes came over, it was like 
flocks of giant birds sailing by them. 
When the air raid siren sounded, they 
would all hurry to a large cave in the 
mountain side, capable of protecting 
2000 people. When the conflict was 
finally over, the Americans rode into 
town and occupied Zams. The people 
were all happy to see them come. Al- 
most immediately an American officer 
came up to the motherhouse and 
asked whether they needed food. The 
French took over last July and it has 
not been so nice since. 

“As in Italy, most of the sisters in 
Austria would be glad to come to 
America. But their bishop, Msgr. 
Paul Rusch of Innsbruck, told me: 
‘Our poor people here need them.’ In 
my interview with him, he asked me 
many questions about the United 
States, told me how hard it had been 
to keep his clergy and nuns and 
people together, also that the Ameri- 
cans had been very good to his flock 
and that he hoped they would not 
leave Austria until everything was 
safe. 


“One of the first things our sisters 
asked me was how we were treated 
during the war. Not having heard 
from us at all and knowing that many 
of us were citizens of an enemy na- 
tion, they had been afraid that we 
were put in prison. They could 
hardly believe that we had been al- 
lowed to become citizens and that we 
were free to go about. 


“Another sorrow was the fact that 
I could not visit my own relatives or 
those of our sisters in America. 
Naturally we had all worried about 
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them. and had heard very little. Al- 
though we have no convents in Ba- 
varia, most of our relatives lived 
across the border from Austria. I had 
thought that with my passport I 
would be permitted to go any place 
in Germany. But no, I couldn’t even 
phone them. To try to secure permis- 
sion I went to Vienna and spent four 
days there, all in vain. The American 
officials and consul were very kind, 
but could do nothing. They told me 
that they would gladly cable Wash- 
ington, but that it would probably be 
a month before an answer would 
come — and my visas expired before 
that time. 

“On the way back on the train 
from Vienna to the motherhouse I 
was arrested by a Russian soldier. He 
couldn’t read any of the languages on 
my papers; so took me off the train 
to his superior officer. The latter 
looked at the documents and released 
me, but I had to hurry to get back 
on the train. 

“When I arrived back home here 
the other day (in the United States) , 
my sisters asked me why I had not 
written from over there. I told them 
that I had news that would only 
make them feel bad: so decided not 
to write. The truth is that I was al- 
most too heartsick to write. It was 
hard to remember everything as it 
used to be and then to see all the de- 
struction, the discouragement and 
lifelessness and want of our sisters 
and people. Then, too, there is a 
worldly spirit in the convents over 
there, even in our own motherhouse. 
The breakdown in regular community 
life, the presence of Nazi soldiers and 
officials in our convents, the mingling 
with all classes and kinds of people 
by our sisters in secular dress — all 
this has left its mark on the spirit of 
the nuns. It is only now that they are 
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beginning gradually to get things 
back to normal. 

“Our sisters, since their convents 
were mostly in the American sphere, 
were not the victims of criminal at- 
tacks by the Russian soldiers, but I 
was told that the nuns of other con- 
vents near Vienna were often raped 
and ruined. The Russians are steal- 
ing everything from the people: ma- 
chinery, live stock, furniture, almost 
anything they want. If a farmer ob- 
jects, he is either shot or he disappears, 
never to be heard from. Many of 
our sisters have brothers who disap- 
peared in the war and no word has 
come of them since. They are all 
praying that the Americans will re- 
main until after the Russians get out. 

“Through the relative of one of our 
sisters from Switzerland I was fortu- 
nate enough to get passage on a plane 
back to the United States. Thus I was 
able just a few days ago to travel 
from Zurich to New York in seven- 
teen hours of actual flying time — and 
my journey over there had taken me 
almost a month! I am glad that I 
am back in the United States.” 


Thus we have in the simple words 
of Mother Eutropia a firsthand ac- 
count of the universal degradation 
caused by war. It can be echoed in 
this country possibly only by those 
young hearts lying helpless in army 
hospital cots and by grieving moth- 
ers and fathers who have lost their 
boys forever in this world. Any help 
that can be sent to the Sisters of 
Charity at Zams, Austria, will cer- 
tainly be a Christlike charity. 


But back in this country Mother 


Eutropia has a big job of her own. 
Armed with all the powers of a 
vicar to her Mother General, she has 
the task of building her congregation 
in America. To accomplish this she 
has twenty-five nuns, but two of these 
are incapacitated. For the future she 
can expect little help in the way of 
recruits from Europe and must open 
a novitiate here in the United States, 
if her congregation is to survive. 

The Sisters of Zams are a branch 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, from whom they 
branched off in 1825 to serve the 
needs of Austria and Switzerland and 
Northern Italy. Their vocation em- 
braces almost every form of religious 
work: teaching, nursing, taking care 
of orphans and the aged, etc. In this 
country, while their major work so 
far has been in the domestic depart- 
ment of three seminaries, they have 
also opened a convalescent and old 
people’s home in Watertown, Wis- 
consin, which they hope will one day 
form a cradle for the growth and 
expansion of their congregation into 
all the activities of their vocation. 
Should any good Catholic girl feel 
that she might have a vocation to 
join this deserving group of sisters, 
and should she wish to find a com- 
munity that is blessed with zeal, strong 
hope in spite of its difficulties, and 
a balanced sense of good humor —a 
community that has in its eighteen 
years in this country become Ameri- 
can to a remarkable degree without 
losing its pristine fervor and piety, 
she could apply to Reverend Mother 
Eutropia, St. Joseph’s College, Kirk- 
wood 22, Missouri. 


By Telegraph 
A little girl we know made a very fine night prayer the other night. Feeling 
too tired to go through her usual formula, she knelt down by her bed and 


said in all simplicity: 


“Dear God, I’m awful tired tonight, so just you bless everyone You know and 


everyone I know. Amen.” 
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Three Minute Justruction 


Duties of Parents 


It is easy to overlook the fact that the fourth commandment, 


which primarily imposes obedience on children toward their parents, 
also places obligations on parents in respect to their children. 
Parents are bound to teach, win, and encourage the respect, love and 
obedience that their children owe them by divine law, and they do 
so by the following means: 


1. By example. In order to be a good parent, a person must first of all 
be a good man or woman. There must be that in parents which makes it 
natural and instinctive for children to look up to them, to admire them, 
to want to imitate them. This can only be found in a good moral character, 
a love of virtue and religion, and a spirit of sacrifice for all that is good. 
Without a sound moral character, parents will find that sooner or later their 
children are inclined to despise them. 

2. By interested and practical manifestations of love. There are parents 
who expect their children to love and cherish them while they themselves 
show neither an interested nor practical love for their children. The love 
that parents owe children means a day-to-day interest in all their affairs; an 
eagerness to make them happy in unimportant as well as important ways; 
an evident desire to be with them often and to share both their childish 
sorrows and joys. It also means patience with children even when they are 
annoying and troublesome. Children cannot be expected to have great love 
for parents who seldom see them, who entrust them to servants most of the 
time, who fly into frequent tantrums of anger against the annoyances caused 
by their children. 

3. By assuming the first responsibility of educating their children. The 
office of teacher is primarily united to that of parent; the school with its 
teachers is only secondary, supplementary, and subordinate. Parents who 
evade their responsibility as teachers inevitably find their children drifting 
away from them. The least the parent must do, to be a good parent, is to 
teach the child the rudiments of religion, the essentials of morality, the ideals 
of charity, patience, self-discipline. Parents must also co-operate with the 
school and make it clear that it is their will that the child learn from the 
teachers there. Reasonable correction and punishment are also parts of the 
teaching office of parents. 


Parents who recognize and fulfill these obligations will not have 


to demand respect, love, and obedience from their children, except 
on rare occasions of weakness. Normally, a child will gladly observe 
the fourth commandment when the parents have conscientiously 
observed that part of it which pertains to themselves. 
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Advice to Mothers-in-law 


If you have a married son or daughter living with you, you should consider 


carefully the advice given here. 


D. F. Miller 


THIS, it may be said, is the day of the 
mother-in-law. Because of the housing 
shortage, hundreds of young married 
couples have found it necessary to 
settle down for a while in the home of 
the parents of one of them, or have 
found it urgently suggested by charity 
that they take into their home a 
mother-in-law or father-in-law or both. 
Thus it is probably true that at the 
moment there are more mothers-in-law 
living under the same roof with a 
married son or daughter than ever 
before. Anybody who has ever had 
anything to do with advising married 
people will know that out of this situa- 
tion a number of problems are bound 
to arise. 

On the one hand, mothers-in-law 
have good reason to resent the number 
and the character of the jokes and 
jests that make the rounds about their 
species. According to the jokes, 
mothers-in-law are the bane of the 
human race, a combination of several 
kinds of nuisance all rolled into one. 
As with everything else that is made 
the butt of jokes in life, so here, the 
emphasis is on the abuse. Mothers-in- 
law can be a nuisance, and some are; 
the jokes assume that they all are. 
Every sane person knows however, 
that there are innumerable mothers-in- 
law who have retained and increased 
through the years the affection of both 
their own children and the life part- 
ners they have chosen. 

On the other hand, however, it 
would be foolish to deny that there 
are many problem possibilities in the 
mother-in-law relationship. Such possi- 
bilities are present even when married 


sons and daughters have their own 
homes; they are multiplied and inten- 
sified when parents and married chil- 
dren live in the same house. The 


-normal thing, the preferable thing, is 
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for a married couple to strike out on 
their own, to get away from all in- 
laws as they begin their married life. 
This is strongly urged by all domestic 
relations advisors, psychologists, and 
priests. It is even mentioned in the 
foundation text of marriage in Gen- 
esis: “Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother and cleave to his 
wife.” But since it cannot be done by 
many at the present time, since the 
only roof that many married couples 
have to shelter them is the same one 
that shelters the mother and father of 
either husband or wife, the best must 
be made of a difficult situation. 

And it is up to the mothers-in-law 
to learn their part well if there are to 
be peace and happiness in these mixed 
and crowded homes. 

To help mothers-in-law with their 
job of being not a nuisance but a help 
and joy to their married children with 
whom they live, we here append ten 
principles of conduct for them to ob- 
serve. Each one takes cognizance of a 
danger or abuse that naturally arises 
and that has done untold harm in the 
past. If all ten points are observed, it 
is almost certain that no major rifts 
or troubles will be attributable to the 
presence of a mother-in-law in the 
home. 

1. Don’t try to give your married 
son or daughter and partner the im- 
pression that they are far better off 
having you in their midst than if they 





were alone. Be sensible enough to ac- 
cept the truth that married couples 
are always better off in their own 
home and completely “on their own,” 
even if you do feel rather indispens- 
able to the youngsters. And don’t raise 
objections to their moving into their 
own home when the opportunity 
arises. 

2. If your only home is with one of 
your married children, or if their only 
home is with you, remember that it is 
your primary task to mike them feel 
that they are “on their own.” This re- 
quires a delicate appreciation of the 
change in status of your son or daugh- 
ter effected by their marriage. Mar- 
riage is a career, a vocation, a life 
work; don’t make your married son or 
daughter feel that they are still ir- 
responsible children. 

3. Don’t dictate or give orders to 
the married couple in your home 
about their personal and mutual 
affairs, e.g., their clothes, expenditures, 
trips, friends, vocations, amusements, 
manner of acting toward one another, 
etc. And don’t make them ask or re- 
port to you about everything they 
want to do. If you are “nosey” and 
inquisitive about their affairs, or de- 
manding and dictatorial, they will 
yearn with all their hearts to get away 
from you. If you are not, they will 
love you more from day to day. 

4. Don’t demand that your inter- 
ests, your comforts, and your desires 
be always served by your married 
children, nor complain that you are 
neglected, abused, and mistreated if 
they don’t share all their amusements 
with you and don’t put everything else 
aside to cater to you. 

5. Don’t demand that your own 
married son or daughter show you 
more attention and affection than to 
their partner. This is where a mother- 
in-law has to search her heart for 
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jealousy, and if she finds it there, to 
drive it out as she would drive out a 
devil. Remember that after marriage, 
the first duty of a husband or wife is 
to their partner. The duty of love and 
respect for a parent still remains, but 
this must not become a cause of fric- 
tion and trouble between husband 
and wife. The mother-in-law who uses 
her flesh-and-blood appeal over a son 
or daughter to demand first place in 
their heart and home is going to 
wreck the marriage and ruin the 
home. 

6. Don’t ever criticize their partner 
to your son or daughter. If you have 
to bite off the tip of your tongue to 
stop yourself, don’t complain to your 
daughter about the faults of her hus- 
band or to your son about the faults 
of his wife. What seem like faults to 
you might never have been noticed if 
you had not mentioned and dwelt 
upon them. This point will have to 
be noted especially by mothers-in-law 
who from the beginning had little lik- 
ing for the partner chosen by their 
own offspring. If you try to transfer 
your own dislike to your child, you are 
guilty of a terrible crime. You have to 
remember that, once married, your 
child is bound for life, and any dislike 
you show or any means you use to 
create a rift between husband and 
wife not only destroys their happiness 
on earth but endangers their souls. 

7. Don’t insist that your married 
son or daughter tell you about every 
misunderstanding or passing differ- 
ence that they have with their partner. 
If they do confide in you, don’t take 
their part and go into a tirade or onto 
a rampage against your son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law like a mother wolf protect- 
ing her young. Remember that there 
are two sides to every question and 
every quarrel, even when your own 
“flesh and blood” is involved. When 
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they confide in you, use the opportu- 
nity to brace them for the normal ups 
and downs of marriage, and to inspire 
them to patience and forgiveness. 


8. Don’t scold, correct, and punish 
your children’s children as if they 
were your own. If the children are 
left at times completely in your charge 
and care, it may be necessary to warn 
or correct or scold them, but even then 
it should be done in the name of the 
parents so that the children are not 
given the impression that they ‘are 
under two different authorities. Pun- 
ishment should always be left to the 
mother and father. 


g. Don’t — above all — don’t nag at 
your grandchildren, nor demand that 
they make no noise and play no games 
when you are around. Don’t be con- 
stantly complaining about how poorly 
the children obey, how badly they are 
being brought up, how lax their par- 
ents are. Don’t be forever suggesting 
to their parents that the children 
ought to be punished, they ought to 
be deprived of this or that, they ought 
not to be allowed to do certain things 
that you dislike. And don’t quote “in 
my day” to the parents as to how they 
should bring up their children today. 
All this is said with full knowledge ot 
the fact that in many of these things 


the parents may be wrong or impru- 
dent and the mother-in-law right. But 
mothers-in-law do not accomplish 
anything by setting themselves up as 
the only ones who know anything 
about raising children and constantly 
nagging about the way their children 
tackle the job. Much more is accom- 
plished by those who make a quiet 
suggestion now and then, and above 
all, by those who win the confidence 
and love of the children by patience 
and kindness before they make any 
suggestions at all. 

10. Do try to be helpful to the 
young married couple without being 
interfering and obnoxious. There are 
many things of value that you can do, 
and that will be joyously accepted. 
You can help the young bride with 
her training in the art of cooking. 
You can suggest many little house- 
keeping secrets. You can be of great 
value in sickness, using your expe- 
rience to allay fears and suggest rem- 
edies. You can be a tower of strength 
when the first baby is born. You can 
hand down welcome little bits of in- 
formation about the care of babies. 
All this and more can be done to 
give the young couple a good start in 
married life, but it can be done with- 
out the slightest hint or offense of 
interference. 


Reverse English 


A young lady at a finishing school after a visit with a friend inadvertently 
came home with the wrong umbrella. Whereupon she sat down and wrote 


the following highly cultured note: 


“Miss ...... presents her compliments to Miss...... and begs to say that 
she has an umbrella which isn’t mine, so if you have one which isn’t hers, no 


doubt they are the ones.” 


Old Things 


Old wood best to burn, 
Old wine to drink, 

Old friends to trust, 

Old authors to read. 
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— Bacon 











Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On the Companionship of Children 


Shut-ins can bring themselves great comfort and joy if they will cultivate the 
love and companionship of children. Sometimes, alas, there are no children 
around for whose friendship a shut-in can reach out. At other times, there are 
children close at hand, but they are repelled from the sickroom by the cranki- 
ness and impatience of the shut-in. The former are to be pitied; the latter 
should be rebuked for squandering opportunities of joy. 


Friends and relatives of sick or confined persons sometimes do a disservice 
both to the sufferer and to children by insisting that the latter stay away en- 
tirely from the sickroom. They are motivated, of course, by kindness, thinking 
that children cannot be anything but a bother to one who is incapacitated. 
While such kindness is well advised in the case of serious illnesses in which 
a patient should be left alone both by adults and children, it is ill advised in 
the case of chronic sickness, the weakness of old age, or the confinement that 
results from uncomplicated injuries. In the latter instances, children should be 
encouraged to visit the shut-in, and taught to make their visits a source of 
cheer and comfort, so long as the shut-in himself has not built walls around 
himself to ward off children. 


No shut-in should build such walls. First of all, because children are a 
wonderful antidote for loneliness; their innocence and good spirits are always a 
tonic for the blues. Secondly, the shut-in should enjoy the companionship of 
children because it is so easy for him to mould their impressionable minds to 
an understanding of some of the difficult things of life. Children ordinarily think 
too little of suffering; it is good for someone to show them early that it has its 
place in life; that one can still be cheerful while suffering, and that it is a 
rewarding and meritorious thing to visit and comfort the sick. The sick can 
teach children lessons that they would never learn from books or healthy 
teachers, and there is a sense of achievement in that for one who can do so 
little in an active way. 


Lastly, children’s visits should be welcomed by the sick because it is so easy 
to inspire them to pray for one, and because there are no prayers quite so 
desirable as the prayers of children. 


When one has gained the confidence of children, whether sick or well, it is 
easy either to put up with their occasional thoughtlessness, or to teach them 
not to do things that annoy others. Every annoyance, however, is far outweighed 
by the blessings that come from the friendship of children. 
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Romance of the Commonplace 


In Faint Praise of Fat 


There were probably a great many people who joined in the fat-saving campaigns 
without knowing just why. Now they’ll know. 


E. J. Kane 


“JACK SPRAT could eat no fat.’ His 
wife — well, what with the war and 
all, she just could not sleep at night 
after she and Jack had licked the 
platter clean. Wild dreams of Der 
Fuehrer’s face looking with wicked 
satisfaction from unfilled bomb cas- 
ings brought her to a decision. She 
went on a diet and donated the fat 
to the war effort.” 

Thus in years to come will read the 
Revised Bedtime Tales for Patriotic 
American Children. The reason for 
the change is explained by the very 
purpose of bedtime tales. Everyone 
knows that bedtime stories must con- 
tain fundamental truths. Their sleep- 
inducing exterior allows these truths 
to be instilled at a time when the 
little presidents, generals, and first 
ladies are in a most receptive mood. 
When the editors and composers of 
bedtime tales, then, plan the lessons 
to be imparted in their works, they 
will agree on this: the sooner the next 
generation learns more about fat, the 
better for the world. 

What is so important about fat that 
it makes necessary a change in one of 
our basic bedtime stories? The im- 
portance of fat — and its glory — may 
well be summed up in the slogan once 
used to glorify George Washington: 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” The last 
portion of the phrase must, of course, 
be understood in a figurative sense. 
To show that fat is first in war and 
first in peace will be proof enough that 
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it is, or shoud be, first in the hearts 
of all citizens of the United States, 
for here we live, it might be said, on 
the fat of the land. 


First in War 


“Crackle, crackle, little fat, 

Now I know what you’ve been at 

Flying through the sky so high 

Smacking Hitler in the eye.” 

The Mad Hatter of “Alice in 
Wonderland” once sang the famous 
nonsense verse: “Twinkle, twinkle, 
little bat, how I wonder what you're 
at.” He would undoubtedly have 
spouted something like -the verse 
above had he seen the cloudburst of 
block busters and rocket bombs that 
blasted our way to Berlin and Tokyo, 
for this verse sums up nicely the part 
that fat had in winning the war. Just 
how fat did help us win the war can 
be explained shortly thus: Fat is used 
by chemists to produce a substance 
called glycerin. Glycerin is an import- 
tant element in the making of most 
explosives. To drop explosives on the 
enemy is a most persuasive method of 
inducing him to quit fighting. Making 
the enemy quit fighting is a certain 
way of winning a war. And winning 
a war is the sure road to peace — or 
is it? Anyway, fat thus helped greatly 
in the defeat of Hitler by contributing 
the glycerin to the bombs. In the last 
days -of Hitler’s rule, a humorous re- 
port on his health claimed that he 
was suffering from severe contraction 
of the boundaries, complicated by 








shooting pains. Perhaps it may be 
discovered some day, if his body is 
found and a post-mortem made, that 
he died from excessive fat around the 
heart. 

That fat aided so greatly in the 
winning of the war is a great glory for 
it. The fuller significance of the part 
that fat had in the war will be noted 
below in explaining fat’s impact on 
peace. 


First in Peace 

When American housewives cut 
and scraped together every available 
piece of fat during the war, they did 
so because they believed that winning 
the war would bring peace. But true 
peace has come slowly, if at all. This 
is due in part to the fact that the 
warring nations have forgotten a great 
truth which fat could teach them; 
namely, the great value of every in- 
dividual human being. If a great 
block of fat could have been placed 
at each table in the peace conference 
to remind the delegates of this truth, 
a just peace might be a certainty 
today. 

Fat shows the dignity of the in- 
dividual by exploding that scientific 
and popular theory which has done 
the very devil’s work in lowering hu- 
man kind in its own estimation. That 
theory is the theory of evolution. It 
is almost a hundred years now since 
Darwin published his book: The 
Evolution of the Species, teaching 
that men were descended from the 
apes. Had his book been published at 
the present day, he would probably 
have called it: “Super-Ape, or How 
to Insult Friends and Outrage Peo- 
ple.” He went Dale Carnegie one 
better and made people praise him 
for insulting them. The enthusiasm 
with which the world acclaimed his 
ape-to-Adam theory might make it 
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look as if there was some truth to it. 
An evolution advocate would prob- 
ably, too, consider the recent war as 
merely another phase in the battle for 
“the survival of the fittest.” But 
against this theory fat takes the stand 
to bear witness to the truth: Man is 
much more than a mere animal. 

Until the outbreak of the recent 
war, fat and the fine art of cooking 
were closely connected. But among all 
species of earth animal, man stood 
alone in the practice of using fat for 
cooking purposes. This was due pri- 
marily to the fact that man was the 
only animal which cooked anything 
at all. Even the most highly developed 
ape seems never to have struck upon 
the idea of roasting his prey, to say 
nothing of finding that height of per- 
fection: the use of fat to prevent burn- 
ing. That mental activity was needed 
to discover such a use for fat is clear. 
That a stupid, fire-fearing ape could 
have begot a generation of intelligent 
chefs is something that only a de- 
scendant of an ape would believe (if 
he could) . Man’s intelligent use of fat 
shows clearly that he is more than a 
mere animal. 

Realizing the fact that it is the in- 
telligent use of fat for cooking that 
sets man above brute animals, we may 
be tempted to classify man by the 
name: fat-frying animal. That name 
would have done very well up to the 
year 1846, and indeed, might have 
been sufficient until around 1914. To 
characterize man as a_ fat-frying 
animal since 1914 is to give a very 
incomplete picture. Since then de- 
velopments in the wartime use of fat 
have been so great and wars so con- 
tinual that it is indeed time for a 
change of name. From now on man 
will have to be known as a fat-ex- 
ploding animal. This adds further 
weight to the refutation of Darwin. 
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The year 1846 will long be re- 
membered in the annals of fat as the 
year in which the chemist Sobrero 
discovered nitroglycerin. The glycerin 
half of nitroglycerin is, as mentioned 
before, made from fat. Since then the 
frequent wars have caused the ex- 
plosive qualities of fat to be put to 


' greater and greater use. An increas- 


ingly larger number of people have 
come to use fat for explosives until 
the present status has been reached. 
In our day almost everyone is con- 
cerned in the use of fat for explosives. 
Before 1914, fat was thus used to some 
extent. The use of fat for explosives 
was limited, though, to a small por- 
tion of the human family, namely, to 
those who in childhood manifested a 
tendency toward becoming moles, but 
grew up to be tunnel engineers. Dur- 
ing the wars, however, the well nigh 
universal use of explosives made from 
fat gives ground for naming man by 
that use. It is no longer a minority 
of the people which is concerned with 
this business of blasting. It is rather 
the exception to find someone in no 
way concerned with it. Those not 
actually shooting the guns and throw- 
ing the grenades are engaged in sup- 
plying, transporting, and clothing 
those who do. And those who are 
actually shooting the guns must be 
numbered in the millions. 

The fact that man uses fat in the 
making of explosives drops another 
bomb on the theory of evolution. 
While man is engaged in the seem- 
ingly animal-like activity of fighting, 
he makes use of weapons that only 
a creature with intelligence could de- 
vise. That a race of experimenting, 
inventive chemists and soldiers sprang 
from the race of apes which has not 
changed its method of fighting in a 
million years is preposterous. 

To many persons, the fact that 
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people fight may appear anything but 
a proof of their intelligence. It seems 
so right to say: ‘Fighting is so fat- 
headed a progress! Men who can 
think not only of destroying one hu- 
man being, but of blowing millions 
of their fellow men to bits are the 
farthest thing from intelligent.” A 
seemingly intelligent objection! But it 
does not change the case in the least. 
To prove that men are not intelligent 
because they fight is like proving that 
a man does not have a club because 
he is beating you on the head with it. 
The very fact that he is abusing what 
he has is the best proof that he has it. 
When men decide to wage unjust war, 
they undoubtedly do forget or know- 
ingly ignore what their intelligence 
tells them. They are thus unintelligent 
in a certain limited sense. Once the 
unintelligent decision has been made 
though, they set about carrying it out 
in the most intelligent ways. Fighting, 
then, may prove an abuse of intelli- 
gence, but it also proves its existence, 
since a thing must exist before it can 
be abused. 

An interesting and instructive side- 
light on the early use of fat for ex- 
plosive purposes is found in the Old 
Testament Book of the Prophet 
Daniel. Judging by the evidence there, 
we “moderns” are not developing and 
progressing according to the evolu- 
tionary scheme. In fact we are about 
twenty four hundred years behind the 
times. In the twenty sixth verse of 
chapter fourteen, we read: “Then 
Daniel took pitch and fat and hair 
and boiled them together. He made 
lumps and put them in the dragon’s 
mouth, and the dragon burst 
asunder.” 

In view then of what fat has done 
in war and teaches in peace, men 
should come to have due regard for 
fat and for each other. If present and 








future Jack Sprats and their wives 
make fat first in peace in their hearts be first in war ever again. 
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According to Gossip 


The average man in the eyes of gossiping neighbors is bound to lose no matter 
what he does in life. 

If he is poor, he is a bad manager. If he is prosperous, he made his money 
through cheating or pure luck. 

If he is in politics, it’s for what he can get out of it. If he’s not a politician, 
he doesn’t know enough to get a government job. 

If he doesn’t give to charity, he is considered niggardly. If he does, it’s only 
for the show. 

If he is active in his religion, he’s a hypocrite. If he doesn’t join several church 
sodalities, his salvation is in question. 

If he shows affection, he is a rank sentimentalist. If he keeps his affection 
to himself, he is cold blooded. 

If he dies young, there was a great future ahead of him. If he attains old 
age, he missed his calling. 





BETHLEHEM 


A cave with angels singing — 
A Baby sweet and fair — 

A world with glad news ringing — 
The Son of God is there! 


NAZARETH 


Three hearts in love entwining — 
A workman bowed with care — 

A maid all grace enshrining — 
The Son of God is there! 


CALVARY 
A Cross in darkness standing — 
White flesh to pain laid bare — 
Red wounds our love demanding — 
The Son of God is there! 


THE ALTAR 


A red lamp dimly glowing — 
A Heart to hear our prayer — 
Sweet peace from Him outflowing — 
The Son of God is there! 


HEAVEN 
A Throne all bright and gleaming — 
Mid bliss beyond compare — 
A Face with welcome beaming — 
The Son of God is there! 


H. O’CONNELL 
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now, there will be no need for fat to 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: I have been told that the Catholic Church never permits abortion 
for any reason whatsoever. But this seems to me a very cruel attitude to take. 
I am a husband and father of three children. My wife has been told by a 
doctor that her life is in danger because of the fact that she is pregnant again. 
Surely the life of a mother of three children is more necessary than that of an 
unborn child. I can see that abortion would be wrong in any other case, but 
it seems to me to be the only recourse when it will save the life of a mother 
who is so badly needed by her family. 


Solution: This age-old difficulty can be solved only by straight thinking and 
a right attitude toward God’s law and God’s providence. (t is one of the most 
important of all the laws made by God that direct muravc is never permitted. 
To attack and kill a child in the womb of its mother is a direct act of murder, 
no matter what circumstances are present. Sometimes people say that such 
killing is permitted on the same ground that it is permitted to kill a person 
who is attacking one with intent to kill, in other words, in necessary self-defense. 
But the child in a mother’s womb is in no sense an aggressor or attacker; on 
the contrary, it is completely defenseless and dependent, and furthermore, has 
been entrusted to the mother by the Creator with a solemn obligation on her 
of preserving its life. 

We have spoken to many conscientious doctors about cases in which it 
seems that a choice has to be made between the life of the mother and the life 
of the child. They have all agreed that such a choice is never necessary. There 
is always something more that can be done to save both mother and child. 
What many unethical doctors mean when they say that they are taking the 
life of a child to save the mother (therapeutic abortion, they call it) is that 
they are saving the mother from some extra suffering. Murder is never a 
lawful exchange for suffering. 

There are cases in which abortion happens as a result of the necessary 
treatment of some illness or pathological condition that is not related to 
pregnancy. This would not be sinful for those concerned. For example, a 
surgeon may remove a cancer that will surely take the life of a woman if not 
removed, even though removing the cancer results in the death of an unborn 
child. In that case, the attack is not made on the child but on the cancer. But 
it is never allowed directly to attack a child because the child in the mother’s 
womb is a danger to the life of the mother. 
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On Beauty 


Acrid comments on the American art of misusing words. 


E. F. Miller 


THERE is a great disparity of opin- 
ion as to the correct meaning and the 
proper usage of English, or better 
still, American words, particularly 
when words have been handed over 
to the people. In the dictionary and 
on the tongues of the learned they 
have a precise and limited connota- 
tion; amongst foreigners who are 
studying American they have another 
connotation, but always a definite 
and exclusive connotation. Americans 
from Memphis and Rochester and 
other points throughout the land do 
not hold themselves bound by such 
inhibitions and limitations in the use 
of words. 

Take for example the word beauty. 
In abbreviated form it turns out to 
be beaut. Now, beaut is something as 
broad and spacious as the skies; it 
might be a synonym for almost any 
noun in the language that expresses 
wort; ness or value. When a baseball 
player smashes out a home run that 
covers more yardage than do most 
home runs; or when the home run 
travels out to the bleachers on a line 
as straight as a railroad track and 
without the usual arc that most home 
runs describe, the spectators in the 

ands cry out to a man: “What a 
beaut!” Note well, they do not say, 
“What a beauty,” for the word beauty 
does not cover the exact qualities that 
are contained in the line-drive home 
run. So it is, also, when an artillery 
platoon in the war lays down a bar- 
rage on a house that harbors an out- 
post of the enemy. If the shells utterly 
demolish the house, they are known, 
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each one, as beauts. The house may 
be a beauty; but not the shells. 

Herein lies a contradiction. Words 
have lost their precise meaning, that 
is admitted. But even so, it must also 
be admitted that although words have 
no more boundaries than do the 
countries of Europe that geographi- 
cally face the East, there must be 
some line of demarcation between 
one word and another. The line of 
demarcation may be as shadowy as 
the line of the equator or the border 
between Poland and. Russia, but it 
has to be there. Without such a line 
between words, tongues could not 
function except in the auxiliary work 
of masticating food. That there is 
such a boundary is clearly seen in the 
use of beaut and beauty. The one 
certainly takes in more or less than 
does the other. 

Let us examine more closely the 
word beauty. What does it mean? Like 
its diminutive, it can mean almost 
anything that is worthy of arguing 
over or whistling at. This stretchabil- 
ity is possible only because some peo- 
ple use the word in one sense, while 
other people use it in quite a con- 
trary sense. Thus, just about all 
meanings are covered. That which 
goes under the name of art might 
furnish us with an apropos example. 

For myself, I do not think that any 
picture that S. Dali ever painted is a 
beauty. I do not like things that look 
like stomachs in the process of being 
eaten up by worms. Neither do I en- 
joy realistic nightmares while I am 
asleep. They always cause me to make 
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a firm resolution to watch that pre- 
bedtime black coffee in the future lest 
such nightmares recur. If I do not 
like nightmares as they happen in the 
darkened reaches of sleep, you can be 
sure that I do not like nightmares 
put on canvas in oils so that I have 
to look at them even while I am 
awake. Yet, S. Dali, and many like 
him, does just that. He paints the 
most gruesome nightmares that you 
ever saw. And in proof that some 
people think that each production of 
this man is a beauty, all one has to 
do is keep handy a program of art 
exhibits. At some time or other dur- 
ing the year there will be in New 
York or Chicago or San Francisco a 
showing of S. Dali’s insanities. People 
will come and “Oh” and “Ah” over 
what looks like a dish of brains (but 
which is supposed to be something 
else), or a pair of devils in the form 
of octopuses (but which is supposed 
to be something quite innocent) , and 
cry out: “What a beauty!” Even the 
pontifical magazine called Time will 
give space to such creations, proving 
perhaps that the editors themselves 
believe that they are beauties. 

A lot of other people prefer to be- 
lieve that the great paintings and 
sculptures of the late Middle Ages 
are beauties. They base their conten- 
tion on the fact that, after all, a man 
in these pictures looks like a man. 
And you cannot really say a thing is 
a beauty unless first of all it repre- 
sents to your mind what it is sup- 
posed to represent, and not some- 
thing that appears before the diseased 
imagination of a person who happens 
at the moment to be suffering an 
attack of snakes. 

But not everybody agrees on that. 
A picture of snakes as seen by the 
chronic drunkard is a beauty to some 
people, while it is a cause of nausea 
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to other people. It all depends on 
who painted the picture. If I painted 
a picture of pink and purple snakes 
crawling in and out of the eyes of an 
individual that had spikes for legs 
and a clock for a belly, even though 
I called the picture The March of 
Time or Revolution in Action, they 
would most likely lock me up in a 
safe place or at least station a police- 
man close at my side lest I damage 
others or myself. But let a man with 
a reputation for artistic nightmares 
do a job of snakes, and his work is 
immediately hailed as that of a 
prophet and a genius. Personally I 
would prefer to call the work a beaut, 
something in the order of the line- 
drive home run in the ball park, for 
it strikes me that it is more properly 
in the category of beauts at least as 
far as cultural importance is con- 
cerned than it is in the category of 
beauties. Of course, every man to his 
taste. 

It just goes to show the tremendous 
elasticity of words and their meaning 
amongst Americans once they have 
been given words for their very own 
use. Without so much as winking an 
eye, they can transfer the meaning of 
beauty from the object in which it 
rightly belongs to the one who made 
the object; by which we mean, a thing 
has beauty if it is produced by a 
name, and does not have beauty if it 
is produced by a nobody. 

But to carry on. Beauty is associ- 
ated with a thousand items, articles, 
and objects that have no connection 
with art. Very easily it can move over 
to the field of horses. Once upon a 
time a book was written about a 
horse, and the title of the book was 
Black Beauty. The same was the title 
of the horse who was the hero or 
heroine of the book. I do not recall 
whether the animal was male or fe- 








male. It makes no difference what the 
sex was. The fact remains that the 
common and well-informed man 
looks upon a healthy horse as a 
beauty. If you ever attended the Ken- 
tucky Derby you would hear innu- 
merable people emote out loud over 
the four-legged participants in the 
race as though they were new-born 
babes. “What a beauty!” swings 
through the crowded pavilions like 
a rapturous chant as each individual 
sportsman spots his own horse on 
which he has placed his shirt and his 
future, and on which he is depending 
to bring home the bacon. 

Even inanimate objects are com- 
monly denominated as beauties: a 
diamond ring, a new radio, a hat for 
the wife, a ’46 automobile. In fact, the 
list is so long that space prevents us 
from filling it out. Suffice it to repeat 
that it covers almost everything that 
in any way at all is appealing. 

But the object that is most com- 
monly known as a beauty is a woman. 
This is a bit strange, for women be- 
long to the same race as men, and 
fundamentally are of the same com- 
position. But you would never think 
of your brother or your boy friend, 
who because of his enormous build 
played quarterback for Notre Dame, 
as a beautiful man or as a beauty. 
He would be incensed at such a title, 
and rightly so. But if the football 
player called his “sugar” or his “kit- 
ten” a beauty, she would take up a 
vigil before her mirror that night and 
simply revel in the memory of the 
luscious appellation. Why it is that 
the word applies to one sex and not 
to the other is mysterous and intrigu- 
ing. Can it be that it carries with it a 
note of softness and fragility? Perhaps. 

But it does apply primarily to 
women. The proof lies in the yearly 
recurrence of beauty contests at’ At- 
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lantic City. The whole purpose of 
these contests is the canonization of 
beauty as found in the young woman 
of America; indeed, the canonization 
of the one who possesses the most 
beauty amongst all the beauties in 
America. As the contest progresses, 
the young women, dressed in skimpy 
bathing suits, parade along the board- 
walk for which Atlantic City is fa- 
mous, and submit to innumerable 
photographs which in turn are sent 
to magazines that deal in that sort of 
thing. The result of all this is a rash 
of pictures that are more properly 
the property of bedrooms than of 
beaches. 

But even here, a certain latitude is 
given to the word beauty. In the first 
years of the contest it was only physi- 
cal beauty that counted. Whether or 
not the young contestants could spell 
their names correctly, or add up two 
and two to make the correct answer, 
made little difference. The emphasis 
lay on form and figure, which meant 
that the emphasis was laid on sex. 
Curves won votes, and curves alone. 
The consequence of this was that the 
boardwalk became each year merely 
a glorified burlesque, lacking only 
the double-entendre jokes, the sweaty 
bodies, and the ancient female char- 
acters that usually characterize the 
more prosaic burlesque of the shoddy 
side street and the shady back alleys 
of the downtown areas. It was only 
natural that the organization sponsor- 
ing the fleshly beauty contest should 
eventually go into bankruptcy; nor- 
mal people can stand only so much 
of vulgarity, and even bright young 
blades get tired of barns if barns are 
all they see. Since, then, there was 
not a sufficient number of abnormal 
people to warrant the expenditure of 
such vast sums of money as the At- 
lantic City beauty contest demanded, 
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the sponsors put their heads together 
in order to think out a new plan 
which would retain enough of the 
vulgar to hold the abnormal, but 
which at the same time would have 
so bright an aureole of respectability 
about it that the normal also would 
be taken in. And so they came up 
with the scheme of de-emphasizing 
the sex side of the contest and prom- 
ising the prizes to the girls who pos- 
sessed the most talent along with the 
most curves. The fact that bathing 
suits were still very much in evidence 
this year was a sign that bodies con- 
tinued to be the standard for femi- 
nine beauty. Perhaps Miss America 
of 1946 has talent and charm. If so, 
she has succeeded quite well in keep- 
ing it under a bushel. There is some- 
thing to be said for that. 

However, beauty as confined to 
women, no matter how the word is 
interpreted, has its limitations. A 
Samoan girl would not have a chance 
at Atlantic City. Neither would a 
New Orleans Negress. By the same 
token Miss America would not stand 
a chance at a beauty contest in Samoa, 
were the Samoans so silly as to imi- 
tate the American inanity. Miss 
America most likely would not even 
be invited to such a contest. Yet, the 
Samoans are just as intelligent, radi- 
cally speaking, as are the Atlantic 
City judges. In some ways they may 
be more intelligent. Therefore, their 
ideas on who is a beauty and who is 
not should be just as sound as any- 
body else’s. 


It all comes back to this: words 
mean different things to different 
people. To most people they mean 
just a blurb or a cloud or a formless 
shadow of the substance on which 
they are based. Such a state of mind 
is sad indeed, for nature did not so 
intend it when she first made the use 
of words possible. For the sake of dis- 
tinctions she made many words; for 
the sake of seeing these distinctions 
she (under God, of course) made 
minds. She would be most distressed 
in learning that a picture of S. Dali 
was considered a beauty while a pic- 
ture of Raphael was considered a 
sentimental daubing by a pious weak- 
ling; that an empty-headed, well- 
bosomed, white-faced female was con- 
sidered a beauty while a Thérése Mar- 
tin was considered a homely model of 
superstitious medievalism. 

But what can be done about it? 
One solution is to break down the 
dictionary into one word for each 
part of speech. That would save 
money and paper, both of which are 
necessary. Americans love money to 
distraction, and the government 
wants paper at any cost. The second 
solution would be to perform a sur- 
gical operation on minds which in 
turn would mean a surgical operation 
on present methods and modes of 
education. For the moment the for- 
mer solution is impracticable and the 
latter is impossible. So we shall wait 
and pray. If the atom is kept in its 
place, the thirteenth century may still 
dawn for America. 


Sign Language 


Sign in a railway station at a small Missouri town: 
All parcels, packages, and grips left and not checked must be checked or 


cannot be left in depot.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (3) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Unjust Steward 


Problem: One of the Gospels read on Sundays in every Catholic Church raises 
a problem that is frequently spoken of with puzzled wonderment. It is the 
Gospel of the unjust steward, comprising one uf the Saviour’s parables. Briefly, 
it tells how a certain rich man had a superintendent in his employ for a long 
time. As superintendent of his master’s farm, he had authority to buy and sell, 
to make bargains, to hire and fire. The owner knew for some time that ! was 
enriching himself unjustly, and finally decided to discharge him. Whereupon 
the manager used the authority he still -ossessed to make friends of some of 
his master’s debtors by reducing their d_ _.s. And the master “commended the 
unjust steward, inasmuch as he had dor rudently.” 


Solution: The question is asked: Is thi «a approval of graft or injustice? No 
one will even think of such a thing who grasps the lesson intended by the 
Saviour. This purpose is to show the necessity of preparing for the future, of 
using material goods in a way that will redound to one’s security and happiness 
in eternity. This is to be done, not by injustice and cheating, which the Saviour 
condemned on many occasions as deserving of hell fire, but through charity, 
almsgiving, and generosity with the poor. They who receive our charity in this 
life will intercede for us before God and so help us in eternity, where money 
and wordly possessions will be valueless. That this is the purpose of the story 
is clearly revealed by the Lord’s comment: “Make friends of the mammon of 
wickedness (money) so that when you fail they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.” 


Our Lord in no way approves of racketeering or bribery. It is to the owner of 
the farm that approval of the unjust steward is attributed, and the approval 
is for his prudence, not for his injustice, and prudence, in the sense of clever- 
ness or craft. The owner was probably incensed over the injustice, but could 
not help saying that his former manager had been pretty “smart.” Further proof 
that the Saviour had no approbation for injustice lies in the fact that he calls 
money “the mammon of wickedness,” that he refers to the unjust steward as 
one “of the children of this world” as opposed to “the children of light,” and 
that he commands the latter to use their money to prepare everlasting dwellings 
for themselves, not merely temporary dwellings in this world as did the steward. 
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Portrait of Christ (2) 


His Likes and Loves 


A man can be known by his likes and loves. So too can the Son of man be 


known. 


R. J. Miller 


OUR LORD'S likes and dislikes are 
not hard to find. We need only listen 
to Him as He speaks to the crowds, 
and notice the things He loves to talk 
about and to take as the subject of 
His parables. We need only watch 
Him as He travels the highways of 
Palestine and see what kind of places 
He likes to visit, the kind of men He 
likes to be with, and the kind of men 
He has for enemies. 

Among human beings, His likes 
and dislikes are sharply drawn, very 
sharply drawn. He was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, and He in- 
spired in others — as He does still to- 
day — similar strong feelings of either 
love or hatred. 

But as to the other things of His 
creation besides man, His sentiments 
seem to have been those expressed by 
God the Creator as He completed the 
works of creation day by day: “And 
God saw that it was good.” Christ, 
“The Human Being,” loved the natu- 
ral elements, water and fire, sea and 
earth and sky, sun and rain, even the 
dust underfoot. Similarly the living 
things of nature, growing fields and 
the golden harvests, birds and fishes, 
and even wild animals were dear to 
this “nature lover” as to none other 
of the sons of men. 

He must have loved water, wine, 
and wheat and bread, seeing the de- 
signs He had upon them for the great 
sacraments of His Church — Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist. And even in 
the natural world, He must have seen 
no harm in good wine, and enjoyed 
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its taste in moderation —since He 
changed water into the best kind of 
wine at the wedding feast of Cana! 

His tastes in food in general, how- 
ever, must have been very simple, and 
with a strong preference for fish! Al- 
most every reference to eating in the 
Holy Gospel where our Lord is con- 
cerned brings in fish as part of the 
menu. Even after His resurrection, 
when He ate what the Apostles of- 
fered Him (by way of proving He 
was real and no ghost), it was “a 
piece of broiled fish and a honey- 
comb.” Surely this (we might note 
in passing) is anything but a very 
ghostly kind of fare: and blessed the 
sturdy digestive system that could 
thrive on such a dietetic combination! 

“Sun and rain” —He must have 
been well tanned by the sun, for His 
public life was spent almost entirely 
in the open air. And He knew the 
feel of rain upon His face, the smell 
of dust being laid by rain, the sight 
of grass turning green under rain. 
There is a note of tenderness in the 
way He spoke of sun and rain to His 
disciples: “. . . be ye the children of 
your Father in Heaven, who maketh 
His sun to rise upon the good and 
the bad, and raineth upon the just 
and unjust.” 

Even the dust underfoot could be 
sacred to Him. When curing the man 
born blind, St. John says: “He spat 
upon the ground and made clay of 
the spittle and spread the clay upon 
his eyes.” 

Often, too, He slept all night in 








the open, or spent the night in prayer 
in the fields or on the hillsides. What 
a magnificent specimen of health and 
manhood He must have been to be 
able to continue this kind of 'ife as 
He did; walking the dusty rows all 
day, preaching, curing, parrying the 
attacks of His foes; then slipping off 
to the quiet hills by night to pray or 
at best sleep on the ground! And yet 
He thrived upon it; in the morning 
He would begin His busy, exacting 
round of labors again, with never the 
slightest trace of nervous petulance 
or strain, but always serenely, com- 
plete Master of every situation. 

Yet among the elements of His 
creation, it was the sea He loved best; 
the sea, and “going down to the sea 
in ships.” Though He was born in 
Bethlehem and brought up in 
Nazareth, it was the city by the sea 
of Genesareth, Capharnaum, that was 
His adopted city; ‘His own city,” St. 
Matthew calls it (9:1). He loved the 
rolling waves of Genesareth and could 
be lulled to sleep by them even when 
they rose to storm. He seems even to 
have loved tempestuous storms, as 
something He could play with and 
enjoy — walking upon the waves, or 
bidding the winds be still. 

And He loved boats, particularly 
the barque of Peter; fishermen’s boats, 
with their tackle, their sails, their nets, 
and their strong smell of fish. Yes, our 
Lord must even have loved that smell 
of fish, to choose the kind of life and 
the kind of men and things He chose 
to live among. 

But if He loved the sea and boats 
and the barque of Peter so particu- 
larly, why is it that among His par- 
ables there is none that begins thus: 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is likened 
to a ship at sea?” Particularly since 
one definite meaning of “the King- 
dom of God,” as the scripture scholars 
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say, is that of the Catholic Church; 
and there is no more frequent or 
familiar figure of speech or compari- 
son used to represent the Church in 
Catholic thought and action nowa- 
days than “the barque of Peter.” 

Why, then, did our Lord never use 
this figure and comparison, among the 
many parables He did use to throw 
light on the nature and destiny of 
His Church? 

The answer is very simple. Our 
Lord never had to use a spoken 
parable to compare His Church to 
“a ship at sea,” or to “the barque of 
Peter,” for He was continually acting 
or actually living the parable! 

“Come after Me,” He said to the 
fishermen Peter and James and John, 
“and I will make you fishers of men.” 

“The gates of hell,” He said, “shall 
not prevail against her — against My 
Church founded on Peter.” He might 
have gone further if He wished to 
illustrate this prophecy with a spoken 
parable and said: “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is likened to a ship at sea, 
grievously tossed by the winds and 
waves of the storm. Now the Master 
of the pilot was in the ship, but He 
was asleep. And they came to Him 
and awakened Him, saying, ‘Lord save 
us, we perish.’ ” 

But what was the use of a spoken 
parable, when the parable had al- 
ready been acted a year before? 

The Kingdom of God, the Church, 
was there in the form of the barque 
of Peter; the gates of hell were doing 
their utmost to prevail against her 
in the form of the winds and the 
waves; and when all seemed lost, a 
word of command rang over the rag- 
ing waves, and “there came a great 
calm.” 

“Going therefore,” He said on an- 
other occasion, “teach ye all nations”; 
and why belabor the point with para- 
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bles that it was from the barque of 
Peter the nations would be taught, 
when He Himself, almost at the be- 
ginning of His public life, had ‘“‘en- 
tered into a ship that was Simon’s; 
and sitting, He taught the multitudes 
out of the ship”? 


Indeed, our Lord did love the sea 
and ships and the men who go down 
to the sea in ships; and if the favorite 
figure of the Church even down to 
our own day is that of “the barque 
of Peter,” it is only because He Him- 
self showed by His actions that He 
did regard the literal barque of Peter 
on the sea of Genesareth as a figure 
of the Catholic Church on the sea 
of the world. 


But speaking of our Lord’s prefer- 
ences for cities, there was a very deep 
and warm spot in His Heart for the 
capital city of His nation, Jerusalem. 
The scene of His weeping over the 
fate He foreknew would come upon 
the city of His heart has been the in- 
spiration of the artists and the poets 
of the centuries, and well it deserves to 
be. How He must have loved that 
proud, hard, ungrateful, beautiful city 
to allow Himself actually to shed tears 
as He looked on its beauty and 
thought of its fate! 


Strangely enough, He does not seem 
to have felt a similar affection for the 
home of His youthful years, Nazareth. 
“Can any good come out of Naza- 


reth?” one of His early disciples asked. 
And the remark was no mere idle bit 
of humor. Situated in the foothills 
overlooking the highway that led 
from the sea down to Jerusalem and 
the East, and the rich caravans that 
traveled the highway, Nazareth was 
notorious as a robber hideout, and 
many must have been the sights of 
violence that greeted our Lord’s eyes 
during His youthful years. When He 
returned as a man and began to 
preach the Gospel there, His fellow 
citizens were so little affected by His 
message, and so ready to appeal to 
violence, that they seized Him and led 
Him out of the city to cast Him down 
headlong from a cliff and kill Him. 
And it was only by drawing on His 
miraculous powers and making Him- 
self invisible that He escaped. “A 
prophet is not without honor save in 
His own country,” He said in a re- 
markable piece of understatement by 
way of comment on the incident; and 
the Evangelist adds, “He wrought not 
many miracles there because of their 
unbelief.” 

Such were some of the things our 
Lord liked, and a few He disliked, 
during His years on earth. He loved 
all the works of His hands, it is true; 
but He did have His preferences, and 
it gives us a better understanding of 
His character to try to learn just what 
these likes and dislikes and preferences 
were. 


Soft Answer 


The housewife looked with severity at the tramp standing on her doorstep. 

“Why have you degraded yourself so far as to go around begging from 
people?” she demanded. “You’re strong enough to work.” 

“Ah, Madam,” replied the tramp. “You are beautiful enough to be a film 
star in Hollywood. Why, then, do you stand over a hot stove all day in your 


kitchen?” 


It is said (perhaps with exaggeration) that the tramp received the best meal 


he had had in many a day. 
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Having been absent from his desk for over 
a week, the bystander returned to find it 
piled high with the usual accumulation of 
second and third class mail calling his atten- 
tion to unprecedented opportunities for 
spending money, emotionally stirring cam- 
paigns for saving somebody from something, 
and earnest appeals that he use all his ave- 
nues of publicity in behalf of various na- 
tionalities, minorities, and underprivileged 
groups. It would be easy to turn over to the 
editor of THE LicuoriAN enough hand-out 
material from this desk to fill all the columns 
of THE LicuorIAN up to next June. And 
that from one week’s supply of promotional 
mail. Perhaps a few of the bystander’s fol- 
lowers would be interested enough to sit in 
on the rapid opening of this second- and 
third- and sometimes first-class mail. 

x 

Here is a plug for what is called “a com- 
plete Labor Relations Library”— said to 
contain 12,000 decisions handed down in 
labor disputes by the courts and the NLRB 
since the Wagner Act went into effect, priced 
at the amazingly low figure of $225.00. . . 
Here is a thickly padded envelope containing 
high-powered propaganda of the “Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government” demand- 
ing the repeal of the Wagner Act and the 
end of “John L. Lewisitis” because “it is a 
question of labor monopoly or ruin” for 
the country. . . . Here is a screaming ad for 
a rocket ball pen that will write for 15 
years without refilling for the price of — 
not $15! no, not $12.50! not even $7.50! — 


but only $3.85. . . . Here is an ad for shirts 
($3.95), socks ($1.80), and 100 per cent wool 
sweaters ($3.95). . . . And here a publisher 


tells how he was overwhelmed by the oppor- 

tunity of serving humanity by publishing a 

certain book and selling it in quantities at 

20 cents a copy —how many do you want? 
% 


It will be noted that we are opening this 
mail as it comes — and goes. Here Hollywood 
(Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 
Department of Studio and Public Service) 
sends us a pretentious little leaflet of chatty 





Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


information about movies, their directors, 
actors and producers. . . . Here is a bulletin 
from a monastery telling all about a saintly 
nun who died not long ago. . . . Here the 
Department of Labor at Washington sends 
a sheaf of documents telling us how to go 
about getting the Government to build an 
addition to a private college or university 
for the sake of educating veterans. . . . Here’s 
a calendar from one of the innumerable 
janitor’s supplies companies. . . . Here is an 
eight page rotogravure publicity sheet from 
the Agricultural Extension Division of the 
American Steel and Wire Co. (want to buy 
a fence?). . . . Here is a letter begging for 
money for the reconstruction of Belgium, 
with copy for publication about the ruins 
of war... . Here are six pages of mimeo- 
graphed material from the Veterans Admin- 
istration informing us how to enroll veterans 
in universities and to get government benefits 
for them. . . . Here a musical instrument 
company announces (it’s like a wedding in- 
vitation) the appointment of Mr. So-and-so 
as director of its Steinway Piano Division. .. . 
Here a publisher offers the last word in bac- 
teriology for $6.00. . . . Here the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis sends us 
pictures and mats for use in asking people 
to join the March of Dimes in January... . 
® 

Tired of this? You’re not nearly through. 
. . . Here’s an ad from a candle manufac- 
turer. . . . Here’s a newspaper size sheet of 
terrifying condemnations of alcohol put out 
by the Board of Temperance of the Metho- 
dist Church (may be reproduced in whole or 
in part, with or without credit, in any pub- 
lication). . . . Here’s a word from the New 
Republic, telling us that Henry Wallace, as 
its new editor, wants us “to help him work 
for the peaceful century of the common 
man” by subscribing for N.R. at the re- 
duced rate of $5 a year. ... Here the 
Daprato Studios have a brochure of beauti- 
ful baptismal fonts of their own creation — 
nice to look at. . . . Here’s a religious order 
asking us to send in petitions (etc.?) for its 
Christmas novena. . . . Here’s a music com- 
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pany begging us to become a salesman for 
a new “fun-packed, educational game called 
Musical Checkers.” . . . Here’s a Civil Service 
Department communique asking us to tell 
readers that there are job openings as Con- 
servation Aids that pay $1964 to $2644 a 
year. . . . Here’s the Navy Department tell- 
ing about, the wonderful opportunities of the 
new Navy College Training program. . . 

Here’s the New York World Telegram ad- 
vertising its new comprehensive, bigger and 
better world almanac. . . . Here’s the Survey 
Graphic’s publicity department arguing that 
S. G. is indispensable to the educated man.... 

% 


Still it comes. . . . Here’s a publishing 
house we never heard of offering a book by 
“a well-known disciple of Sigmund Freud,” 
which is a “classic” and a “must”. 

Here’s the Ladies’ Home Journal begging us 
to subscribe. . Here’s the Civil Service 
again, offering job opportunities as clerks in 
various departments of the Government. . . 
Here’s the American Council on Education 
with a nine page bulletin summarizing (?) 
methods of obtaining federal help for vete- 
rans. . . . Here’s the National Publishers’ 
Association inviting us to their annual con- 
vention in New York (put a circle around the 
date). . . . Here’s the Roosevelt College pub- 
lic relations department announcing its 
achievements. . . . Here’s a chair company 
offering to seat us in various colors... . 
Here’s an ad for beer, and another candle 
company calendar, and another Civil Service 
announcement, and a plug for the Journal 
of Social Issues. . . . Here’s the U. of W. 
Visual Education Institute presenting the 
program of its fourth annual Meeting and 
offering copies of the speeches and discussions 
on the program. . . . Here’s the Committee 
on Palestine copiously deploring interna- 
tional interference with the plan of making 
Palestine a Jewish State, answering objec- 
tions, appealing for propaganda and sup- 
port. ... 

% 

Here’s the New York Curb Exchange with 
a magnificent booklet celebrating its 25th 
anniversary, relating the history of the Curb 
in pictures and story. . . . Here’s the PAC 


with figures on profits, surpluses, high cost 
of living, needs of workers, etc. . . . Here’s 
a pencil company offering pencils, pens, cock- 
tail shakers, office equipment, and premiums 
for buying pencils. (Why is it that people 
who sell pencils always manage to throw in 
a few premiums?). . . . Here’s an insurance 
agent’s early Christmas present of a calendar 
with his name on every page. . . . Here's 
an ad for a new magazine to be published 
in 1947 called Interpretation, “a journal of 
Bible and Theology”. . . . Here’s a letter 
from a man who believes that the last two 
wars were a mistake and a crime, the last 
one a plot engineered by Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin, and that the peace is worse, 
a thesis in which H. V. Kaltenborn shows 
mild interest in a letter of reply to the 
author of the thesis. . . . Here is a sheet 
from the Federal Security Agency informing 
us how many students are enrolled in col- 
leges and universities today — quite a lot — 
2,062,000 of which 1,073,000 are veterans. 
. Here’s an ad for Christmas cards from 
a great university, no doubt one of its in- 
teresting sidelines. . . . Here’s a neat little 
promotion magazine parading the many 
products of a great electric company. .. . 
Here’s a document telling us why Spain 
should be drawn and quartered unless it 
gets rid of Franco. . . . Here’s a release from 
the Spanish Embassy at Washington, answer- 
ing in cool detail every charge brought up 
against Franco at the U. N. sessions. 


That is not all, but it is enough... . 
Perhaps it has a moral. . . . It is said that 
about, half the material published in news- 
papery originates in the public relations de- 
partments of various interested parties — 
econorfic, racial, national, industrial. From 
the above kaleidoscopic view it is evident 
that mails are choked with the messages of 
those who want to reach the public. If an 
editor lacks originality, or powers of re- 
search, or the energy to study issues himself, 
it is easy for him to get out a publication 
almost totally written for him by persons who 
are willing to spend anything to get their 
message into print. The bystander will stick 
with THE LicuoriANn, whose motto is “Orig- 
inality — or nothing.” 


Just Contrary 


“Come here, ye obstinate young rascal,” cried Mrs. O’Flanagan to one of 
her offspring, “and put your hat on. Sure if you hadn’t got one you’d be 


always wearin’ it, you’re that contrary.” 
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Test of Religion 

Coming one morning to the palace 
chapel for Mass, Louis XIV found 
only Archbishop Fenelon and a priest 
there in place of the usually crowded 
congregation. 

“Where are al] the others?” the king 
asked. 

“Your Highness,” answered Fene- 
lon, “I had it given out that you 
would not attend chapel today so that 
you might know who came to worship 
God, and who to flatter the king.” 


Dancing Saint 

In Tales of Xavier, the fine new 
biography of St. Francis, the story is 
told of how one day the saint’s com- 
panion, Brother Fernandez, was 
preaching to a small crowd in a Japa- 
nese city. The preacher based his ser- 
mon on the story of the blind man of 
Jericho and how he was healed by 
Christ, and as he spoke he noticed an 
old blind man holding a dulcimer in 
his hands and sitting against the wall 
of a near-by house. 

As he finished his sermon, the crowd 
melted away in silence, and the good 
brother was discouraged, thinking 
that his words had had no effect. 

Just then he heard the sound of 
music, and saw that the old man was 
stroking his dulcimer, while, to his 
great surprise, he saw Xavier execut- 
ing a kind of dance in time with the 
music. 

“Do not be alarmed, Brother,” the 
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saint called to him. “We are simply 
having a little celebration together.” 

“And what are you celebrating, 
Father Francis?” 

“This old man would like to study 
the doctrine of the Christians. I told 
him we could not heal his eyes, but he 
is not worried about that. He says his 
soul has just begun to see, and that is 
enough for him.” 

And it turned out that the Saint 
had reason for celebration: the good 
old man became the first missionary 
catechist and the first Jesuit vocation 
in Japan, and for his great zeal and 
charity became known as the apostle 
of Yamaguchi. 


A Price for a Privilege 

In the days of persecution in Eng- 
land a Catholic gentleman found 
himself in trouble with the law for 
having Mass said in his house, and 
he was condemned to pay a fine of 
500 pounds. 

The gentleman got the money to- 
gether, and, appearing in court, laid 
out 500 very ancient and rare gold 
coins marked with a cross. 

The judge was surprised when he 
saw the money, and said: 

“How does it happen that you are 
paying your fine with such old and 
valuable pieces of money?” 

“Your Honor,” was the reply, “I 
would be ashamed to do anything 
else. No price is too great to pay for 
the privilege of having Mass said in 
my own house.” 


























Beware of Extremes 

It has been quite generally agreed 
that the coal strike engineered by 
John L. Lewis was an unwarranted 
blow at the public welfare, a detri- 
ment to the cause of the miners them- 
selves, and a breach of faith with the 
government on the part of Lewis. 
Seldom were so many mixed elements 
more at one in designating the strike 
as imprudent and harmful. Even some 
of the pink journals and newspapers 
took Lewis to task. 

However, there is always danger, in 
a matter of this kind, that one mistake 
will lead to another. People who had 
little use for organized labor before 
the Lewis strike will make use of it to 
demand extreme measures in retalia- 
tion. Some of the rugged individual- 
ists, who still dream rosy dreams of 
the days when workingmen had 
nothing to say about their lot, when 
employers dictated wages and hours 
and conditions of labor just as they 
pleased, almost gloated over the un- 
popularity of the strike because they 
saw in it a chance to reassert their 
claims to dictatorship over labor. Eco- 
nomic peace will not be promoted by 
exchanging the so-called dictatorship 
of Lewis for an equally obnoxious and 
far more dangerous dictatorship on 
the part of greedy employers. 

This danger of extremes is evident 
in many of the slogans being tossed 
about by the proponents of laissez- 
faire in economic relations. ‘Kill the 
Wagner Act!” “Outlaw the closed 
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shop!” “Make a law forbidding all 
strikes!” Such demands are all in the 
nature of extremes, and the ordinary 
citizen, whether he has been hurt by 
strikes or not, whether he has suffered 
from the tactics of unions either as an 
employer or an employee, should not 
be stampeded into taking up the cries. 
Between extremes there is always a 
middle way, and it is always the right 
way. It can be found only by those 
who separate their thinking from their 
feeling, and who are concerned only 
with maintaining peace, justice, and 
charity. The vindictive and revenge- 
ful, the selfish and avaricious, the 
demagogues and their followers, will 
never renew the face of the earth. 


The Voice of the Legion 

On December 8, thousands of Cath- 
olics renewed their pledge not to co- 
operate with, promote or attend in- 
decent and immoral motion pictures. 
This means that they will watch the 
lists published by the Legion of De- 
cency censors and not patronize any 
picture that is there listed as offensive 
to good morality and the public 
welfare. 

It is well known that the Legion of 
Decency is a blight and a pestilence 
to many freethinking and free-acting 
Americans. Every time one of the 
sophisticated magazines publishes an 
article or an editorial touching on the 
freethinkers’ dislike and distrust of 
the Catholic Church, mention is sure 
to be made of that “vicious enemy of 








freedom,” that “suppressor of art and 
beauty,” that “un-American institu- 
tion of boycott” called the Legion of 
Decency. They would like the motion 
pictures producers to be as free to 
depict and exploit sexuality, criminal- 
ity, and immorality as the book pub- 
lishers have been, because art is 
hampered and hamstrung by any 
limitations in this regard. 

We must be patient with the free- 
thinker, of course. For all that he 
calls himself “free” in thought, he has 
his own set of ironclad dogmas that 
make him what he is. Man is purely an 
animal, he believes, developed a few 
paltry eons beyond those that still 
bark, bray, and browse. There is 
nothing spiritual about man, no re- 
lationship to a Creator, no account- 
ability to anyone for his deeds, no 
subjection to an eternal law. These 
are the dogmas of the freethinker, 
and he accepts them with the same 
guilelessness with which children may 
be made to believe in Santa Claus or 
the stork. One of the corollaries that 
he draws from his dogmas is that any- 
one who acts as if there were a God, 
or manifests a sense of accountability 
for his actions, is an enemy of the 
public welfare. 

Between the dogmas of the free- 
thinker and those of the people who 
make and keep the pledge of the 
Legion of Decency, the thinking man, 
i.e., the man who is really free, must 
choose. On the latter side there is 
common sense, reason, practical expe- 
rience, knowledge of human nature, 
and an intelligent concern both for 
the good of individual human beings 
and the welfare of the whole country. 
On all these counts the Legion is a 
great blessing to the country and every 
citizen who makes and keeps its 
pledge is a patriot in the best sense 
of the word. 
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Is Stalin Sick? 

This little question does more, per- 
haps, to reveal the difficulty of dealing 
with Russia, the problems faced by 
the United Nations, and the reasons 
for wondering what the Soviet is up 
to, than the most complicated polit- 
ical analysis. 


Is Stalin sick? England says that she 
has it on good authority that he is. 
Washington claims that the buzzing 
about the Russian embassy in Wash- 
ington indicates that something is 
wrong with Joe. Russia herself says 
it is all a confounded lie which orig- 
inated in Turkey. However, the hurl- 
ing of the epithet of “liar” at anybody 
by Russia is taken on all sides as a 
kind of joke, because everybody is 
aware by this time that the Soviet 
leaders think of the lie as a useful 
implement of diplomacy and are quite 
constantly on the prowl for bigger 
and better liars for their State 
Department. 


So the question remains: Is Stalin 
sick? That such a question should re- 
main unanswerable, that it is possible 
for the leader of 190,000,000 people 
and one of the most prominent figures 
in the United Nations’ deliberations 
to hide his actual state of health from 
all but a few of his own people and 
from the world is as good an example 
as any of the evils of Communist dic- 
tatorship. It locks Russia off from the 
rest of the world not only behind an 
iron curtain, but behind an iron wall. 
It points up how futile will be any 
expectation of Russia’s permitting 
outsiders to come in and examine her 
armaments, war-making power, “dem- 
ocratic” institutions, etc. It shows 
clearly how the rest of the world will 
be left to rumors, suspicions, third- 
hand reports, and guesses as to what 
is really going on in Russia when it is 
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important for the rest of the world 
to know. 


There will not be much chance of 
nations uniting in action until it is 
possible for the whole world to get an 
answer to questions like this: Is Stalin 
sick? If he is, let’s have the report of 
his doctors, the name of his hospital, 
and the character of his illness. If he 
is not, let’s have a report from foreign 
representatives at the Soviet capital 
who are permitted to see him. One 
way or the other, the facts should be 
easy to attain. 


Senses of Humor 

It has been proved that there is no 
such thing as a sense of humor, but 
that instead there are, like opinions, 
almost as many senses of humor as 
there are heads or funny bones. 


A columnist in the daily paper tells 
of a test that was made by a student 
of humor. He tried 12 jokes on 400 
people, letting them know beforehand 
that one of the 12 jokes was entirely 
pointless and humorless. They were 
to pick out the one pointless joke and 
to rate the others on the basis of their 
degree of humor. 


The results were interesting. Every 
one of the 12 jokes proposed was 
named the pointless one by some of 
the 400 samplers. Only 133 out of the 
400 recognized as pointless the one so 
called by the conductor of the experi- 
ment. Some of the group called it the 
funniest of all the 12 jokes. 


In other words, what makes people 
laugh depends in large measure on 
their own particular background, as- 
sociations, and perception of incon- 
sistencies. Nobody has all nor the 
only true sense of humor in the world. 
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Change of Heart 

It is related in one of the books of 
ancient chronicles that once upon a 
time a certain knight received a great 
insult, and took a solemn oath that, 
even if it took a lifetime, he would be 
revenged. 

Setting out one morning to seek his 
enemy, he stopped for a moment in a 
wayside chapel, and noticed on the 
wall three pictures which excited his 
curiosity. 

Te first picture was of our Saviour 
crowned with thorns, and below it 
was this legend: 

“He reviled not, though He was 
reviled.” 

The second represented the scene of 
our Lord’s scourging, and below it 
was written: 

“He threatened not, though he 
suffered.” 

The third picture showed our Lord 
hanging on the cross, and had these 
words written below: 

“Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Struck by grace, the knight fell on 
his knees, and as he prayed, the de- 
sire for vengeance melted within his 
heart. 


Comparison 

The late Cardinal Gasparri was 
once engaged in conversation with an 
American churchman who had per- 
haps more than his share of normal 
human vanity. 

Speaking of an invocation which he 
had composed for a national political 
convention, the churchman remarked: 

“If I do say so myself, the prayer 
turned out to be a masterpiece.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Cardinal. 
“And was it better than the Our 
Father?” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter V. Heresies of the Fifth Century 


1. Helvidians, Jovinians, 

Vigilantians: 

Helvidius was a disciple of the 
Arian, Auxentius, whom the emperor 
Constantius had forced into the See 
of Milan after expelling St. Dionysius, 
the rightful bishop. St. Jerome calls 
Helvidius a troublemaker. Whether 
or not he was a priest is not known; 
but it is certain that he was an ig- 
norant and unlettered man. He began 
to spread his heresy in the year 382, 
claiming that the most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, after the birth of Jesus Christ, 
had other children of St. Joseph. St. 
Ambrose and St. Epiphanius and es- 
pecially St. Jerome refuted Helvidius. 

To prove his hesery he cited three 
arguments from the Gospels. The first 
of these texts was that of St. Matthew: 
“She was found, before they came 
together, to be with child by the Holy 
Spirit.” Since St. Matthew said, ‘be- 
fore they came together,’ Helvidius 
argued, afterwards, therefore, they did 
come together. But St. Jerome an- 
swered him: “Must I either weep or 
laugh?” Then, making fun of such an 
argument, he continues: “If someone 
should say that Helvidius was pre- 
vented by death from doing penance, 
could he be taken to mean that Helvi- 
dius did penance after his death?” St. 
Jerome further refutes Helvidius, ar- 
guing from other texts of Sacred 
Scripture. The Lord announced to 
the Apostles, “Behold I am with you 
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until the consummation of the 
world”: would Jesus Christ, then, no 
longer be with the elect after the con- 
summation? St. Paul writes of Christ: 
“He must reign until he has put all 
his enemies under his feet”: would the 
Lord, therefore, no longer reign after 
He had overcome His enemies? In the 
narration of the deluge in Genesis, it 
is said that the dove did not return 
until the waters had subsided: must 
we believe, then, that after the waters 
had subsided, the dove returned to the 
ark? “What kind of argumentation is 
this?” exclaims St. Jerome. “In all of 
these texts Scripture tells not what 
will happen, but only what did not 
happen. When it states, ‘before they 
came together,’ it does not follow that 
they afterwards came together; but 
Scripture only shows what did not 
take place.” 

The second text from which Hel- 
vidius argues is that of St. Matthew: 
“And she brought forth her first-born 
son”; therefore, he says, Mary had 
other sons. St. Jerome answers: the 
Lord commanded that, a month after 
the birth of a first-born child, a cer- 
tain price should be paid for its re- 
demption: ‘For the first-born of man 
thou shalt take a price, and the re- 
demption of it shall be after one 
month.” St. Jerome remarks that 
Helvidius, if he himself were required 
to pay the price, would answer: “Why 
do you require payment after one | 
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month? Why do you call me the first- 
born, when I know not whether I 
shall have brothers? Wait then until 
a second is born.” Scripture, however, 
declares that the first-born is that 
which first opens the womb, and can, 
therefore, refer to an only child as 
well as to the first of many children. 

The third argument is from the 
text of St. Luke where our Lord is 
said to have had brothers: “Now his 
mother and brethren came to him.” 
But St. Jerome shows that, in many 
places in the Scriptures, the sons of 
an aunt are also called brothers. In- 
deed, in this text, the brethren spoken 
of are Sts. James and John, the sons 
of another Mary, who was the sister 
of the Blessed Mother. 

Let us now speak of Jovinian. He 
was a monk, living in a monastery in 
Milan. After a few years of monastic 
life, passed in the practice of various 
austerities, fasting, and manual labor, 
he left the monastery for Rome. Here, 
St. Ambrose remarks, he began to 
spread his errors. He forsook his aus- 
terities, but still maintained that he 
was a monk and lived a celibate life. 
By preaching a doctrine very agree- 
able to the senses, he attracted many 
followers of both sexes. They, after 
practicing chastity and mortification, 
united among themselves in matri- 
mony and gave themselves up to a dis- 
solute life. Jovinian was first con- 
demned by Pope Siricius in a council 
held in Rome in the year 390, and 
shortly afterwards in another synod 
held by St. Ambrose in Milan. He was 
finally sent into exile by the emperor 
Theodosius, and died a miserable 
death at Boas, on the borders of Dal- 
matia, about the year 412. 

Among the many errors which he 
taught were: 1. Virginity and married 
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life are of equal merit. 2. Those re- 
born in Baptism can no longer do 
wrong. 3. In heaven all will receive 
an equal reward. 4. All sins are of the 
same gravity. 5. The Blessed Virgin 
did not remain a Virgin after the 
birth of our Lord. This last error was 
embraced likewise by Hincmar, Wy- 
cliff, Bucer, Peter Martyr, and Moli- 
neus. But a blasphemy of this nature 
was refuted immediately by St. Jerome 
and condemned in a synod by St. Am- 
brose. St. Gregory says: “Just as Jesus 
Christ entered the house where the 
Apostles were staying, though the 
doors were closed and locked, so by 
his nativity did he take his departure 
from the closed womb of the Virgin.” 

About the year 404 Vigilantius 
began to teach his errors. St. Jerome 
answered them briefly in letters to 
those who had sent to him the writ- 
ings of Vigilantius. These were the 
principal errors refuted by St. Jerome: 
1. As had Jovinian, he reviled the 
profession of continency. 2. He con- 
demned the cult of the relics of the 
martyrs and called those who vener- 
ated them idolaters. 3. He claimed 
that the burning of candles in honor 
of the martyrs was a superstition of 
the gentiles. 4. He maintained that 
after the death of the faithful others 
could not pray for them; and in sup- 
port of his teaching he adduced a text 
from the apocryphal book of Esdras. 
5. He condemned public vigils in the 
churches. 6. He reproved the custom 
of sending alms to Jerusalem. 7. He 
mocked at monastic life, for such a 
life, he claimed, made a man useless 
to his neighbor. 

The sect of Vigilantius was never 
condemned by a council, for it spread 
but little and soon became extinct. 
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EPARTMENT 


Conducted by T. Tobin, 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
Rev. Leslie Rumble, M.S.C., 1892- 


I. Life: 

Leslie Rumble was born of Protestant 
parents in Sydney, Australia in 1892. His 
Anglican parents had inherited a deep prej- 
udice against all things Catholic. Education 
in the public school system did nothing to 
awaken any interest in religion in Leslie. 
Dislike of studies and discipline led him to 
leave school at 14. A few years later his 
father made a very sudden decision to enter 
the Catholic Church, and to have the chil- 
dren baptized with him. Deeply resentful of 
the dictatorial policy of his father, Leslie sat 
through the instructions in a sullen and re- 
bellious mood. He was received into the 
Church in 1908 only because of fear of his 
parents. After two years of compulsory at- 
tendance at Mass and the sacraments, he 
openly defied his parents and returned to 
the practice of the Anglican faith. In a 
short time he began to scoff at religion, but 
the exemplary conduct of a fellow employee 
whom he discovered to be a Catholic led 
him to reconsider the grounds of the Cath- 
olic Faith. For eighteen months he studied 
everything he could find about the Catholic 
Church. He returned to the practice of his 
Faith after this period of investigation. Then 
he sought and gained admittance to the 
seminary of the Missionary Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart. In 1918 he entered the noviti- 
ate, and in 1924 was ordained to the priest- 
hood. After his ordination he studied for 
two years at the Dominican College in Rome. 
He returned with his doctorate in theology 
to teach at the seminary of his order. He 
spent the year 1940 in the United States 
in lecturing and preparing for the publica- 


tion of his books. Father Rumble is still on 
the staff of the seminary. 


Il. Writings: 

Father Rumble’s writings have been in the 
field of Catholic apologetics. His long series 
of letters exchanged with his father gave 
him valuable experience in dealing with the 
problems of those outside the Church. As 
the result of his letters and prayers his 
father and family returned to the Faith just 
before his ordination. This experience to- 
gether with his own as a convert make him 
adapted for his chosen field of work. The 
Catholic Lineage is a series of talks on vari- 
ous saints who are chosen as patrons of 
certain walks in life. Cobblestones and Cath- 
olicity and Correspondence Course in Cath- 
olic Doctrine are books of practical apol- 
ogetics. 


III. The Book: 

The most popular of Father Rumble’s 
books is the set of Radio Replies. Before the 
Eucharistic Congress in Sydney he was asked 
to give a series of preparatory talks over 
the radio. After the Congress the talks con- 
tinued as a Catholic Information Service. 
Every week one hour is given to answering 
the questions that have been sent in to him. 
In collaboration with the Rev. Charles M. 
Carty of St. Paul, Father Rumble has pub- 
lished three volumes of Radio Replies. In 
these books a short and accurate explanation 
is furnished of the principal points of Cath- 
olic doctrine and practice. They should be 
on the table of every Catholic layman who 
desires to be able to give a reason for the 
Faith that is in him. 
































Book Reviews for January 


Catholics in Public Life 

Rev. Francis J. Connell C.Ss.R. has written 
a guide for Catholics in public life in his 
latest book, Morals in Politics and Pro- 
fessions (Newman, 187 pp., $2.50). This book 
treats of. the practical application of moral 
principles to special walks of life. Moral 
theologians have given only the barest men- 
tion to these important duties. Father Connell 
has really pioneered in some of the practical 
problems that confront Catholics in public 
life. This is not a mere general exhortation 
to morally good conduct, but is a very prac- 
tical instruction on the principal duties of 
those who have taken on social obligations 
over and above their private obligations. The 
author points out that often those who are 
most strict in their own private lives are lax 
in their public lives. In some cases it seems as 
if a double standard of morality is followed. 
Father Connell is not afraid to give a defi- 
nite opinion in matters that other theologians 
have not fully discussed. Undoubtedly some 
will disagree with one or the other opinion 
expressed, but will welcome the book as a 
great step toward the discussion and settle- 
ment of these practical points of conduct. 

The duties of those who hold an elective 
or appointive position in governmental 
affairs are very thoroughly treated. Especially 
is the immorality of graft brought to light. 
The author holds that in some cases of graft 
the virtue of commutative justice is violated 
and therefore an obligation to restore is 
present. Some outline of the various forms 
of graft are given in this section. At least 
three times in the course of the various 
essays the author mentions the scandal that 
is given by asking dishonest Catholic politi- 
cians to speak at Holy Name breakfast meet- 
ings. He shows that there can be no such 
thing as “honest graft.” 

The other essays in the book are devoted 
to the duties of the principal professions. 
In succeeding chapters the book outlines the 
principal obligations of the Catholic lawyer, 
doctor, nurse, public school teacher and 
social worker. The instruction on the prob- 
lems of the school teacher and social worker 
are of special interest because of the scarcity 
of material in these fields. He treats such 
practical problems, that a public school 
teacher meets, as the recitation of prayers in 
the classroom, the teaching of anti-Catholic 
history textbooks, and the compulsory im- 
parting of sex instruction. 


Morals in Politics and Professions is an 
excellent work of its kind. It stresses the 
obligations to avoid sins in public life and 
at the same time shows the many oppor- 
tunities for the promotion of good that are 
present in this manner of life. Father Connell 
takes a balanced and sound view of the 
problems encountered in this field. He re- 
minds priests of their duty to instruct those 
members of their flock who have been called 
to positions of authority. It is a book to 
supplement the standard textbooks of moral 
theology and to present as a gift to one 
engaged in public life. 


Mother of Sorrows 

Our Lady of Sorrows (Newman, 101 pp., 
$1.75) by Rev. Hilary Morris O.S.M., is a 
book of meditations. The introduction traces 
the history of the devotion to the Sorrowful 
Mother. The book itself is divided into two 
parts of equal length. In the first section 
various aspects of the Sorrows of Mary are 
the subject matter of the meditations. The 
second part is devoted to a detailed con- 
sideration of the Seven Sorrows. From three 
to six meditations are made on each one of 
the Sorrows. First the Sorrow is considered 
in itself, then in its relationship to one of 
the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and 
finally in its bearing on a real or possible 
sorrow in our own lives. One of the themes 
running through the book is the thought 


‘that sorrow and pain are not incompatible 
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with true happiness. In fact, one of the 
meditations is entitled, Peaceful Sorrow. The 
meditations are divided into three convenient 
points. The original method of treatment and 
the freshness of the style do not allow Our 


Lady of Sorrows to be called just another 
book. 


The Marianist Year 

Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M., has translated, 
The Marianist Year (Grail, 233 pp., $2.00) 
from the French of Rev. Henri Lebon, S.M. 
It is a series of feast day meditations es- 
pecially for the members of the Society of 
Mary. The 67 meditations consider the feasts 
of the year that are celebrated with special 
honor in the Society of Mary. The medita- 
tions are brief and practical. Each one con- 
cludes with an examen and resolutions. All 
the principal feasts of the Blessed Virgin are 
the subjects of the considerations. Though 








intended primarily for the members of a 
definite religious community, The Marianist 
Year will be of benefit to others also. 


The Blessed Eucharist 

A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist 
(Newman, 269 pp., $2.50) by Dom Anscar 
Vonier, has just been reprinted. This is one 
of the best popular books on the Eucharist 
that has been published in the English 
language. Abbot Vonier maintains that the 
key that unlocks the entire dogma of the 
Eucharist is to consider the sacramental 
character of the Eucharist. When the Eucha- 
rist is viewed as a sacrament, the Mass is 
easier to understand. From this viewpoint 
the entire dogma of the Eucharist is out- 
lined. This is not a popular book in the 
sense that it is an oversimplification of 
difficult dogma, but in the sense that the 
richness of theology is presented in all 
possible clarity. It is superflous to add to 
the praise that this book has already re- 
ceived. Trained theologians, priests, seminar- 
ians, and the educated laity will derive 
profit from the reading of A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart 

The well-known Australian missionary of 
the Sacred Heart, Rev. M. D. Forrest, has 
added another book to his growing list of 
publications. Heart Afire (Sentinel Press, 63 
Ppp., $1.50) is an account of the doctrine and 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. The twelve 
chapters originally appeared as articles in 
The Sentinel. The theological foundations 
of the doctrine are established together with 
the history of the devotion. Father Forrest 
was privileged to celebrate Mass in the chapel 
where our Lord made the great revelations 
to St. Margaret Mary, and one feels that his 
book mirrors some of the fervor of devotion 
that was given him there. This little book is 
not a dry theological treatise, but a fervent 
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appeal to all hearts to set their hearts afire 
with the love of the Sacred Heart. 


Pamphlets 

What is the Catholic Faith, anyway? 
(Radio Replies Press, 110 pp., $.25) by Rev. 
John J. Dussman, is a readable explanation 
of the Catholic Faith. The subjects follow 
the standard order of apologetics. The pros- 
pective convert will learn to know the 
Catholic Church by reading the simple ex- 
planations found in the twenty five chapters. 
The price is extremely reasonable. 

Four Pamphlets by Archbishop Goodier, 
S.J. Anything published under the name 
of Archbishop Goodier is worthy of special 
attention, because he is one of the best 
spiritual authors of our day. His books re- 
veal a depth of spirituality that finds expres- 
sion in a very original and pleasing way. 
Thus we turned with expectation to the four 
pamphlets that have come to our desk. A 
More Excellent Way is a brilliant defense of 
the imitation of Christ as the safest and the 
easiest way to acquire all the virtues. Arch- 
bishop Goodier confesses that his own piece- 
meal attempt to attain the virtues has not 
met with the success he would have re- 
ceived, if he had tried to imitate the virtues 
as they are found in Christ. 

The Charity of Christ shows the divine 
charity that God showed to men during the 
course of His public life. The life of Christ 
is briefly reviewed in order to focus atten- 
tion on the incidents and words that mani- 
fest His charity. Some Hints on Prayer con- 
tains an explanation of the practice of prayer 
together with some models of prayer. 

Points for Meditation is a series of twenty- 
five reflections. The phrases of the medita- 
tions will suggest many different reflections. 
These four pamphlets cannot be recom- 
mended too highly. Properly used, they are 
capable of bringing great spiritual blessings 
into souls. All of these are published by the 
Grail and retail at fifteen cents a copy. 





New Pamphlet 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office announce the publication of a new pamphlet, 


What About Your Vocation? 
It analyzes the various higher states to which young people may be called 
and presents an outline of the requirements for the signs of a religious or priestly 
vocation. Excellent for use in schools, clubs, sodalities, etc. The price is 10 cents 


entitled 


each, $7.00 a hundred. 


Order from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


























Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
The Great Globe Itself — Bullit 
For This We Fought — Chase 
Less Than the Angels — Dooley 
Charioteer — Eberle 
Fear No More — Edgley 
Maine Charm String — Graham 
Dawn Over Zero — Laurence 
Animal Farm — Orwell 
Captain Boycott — Rooney 
The Happy Profession — Sedgwick 
Driftwood Valley — Stanwell—Fletcher 
Green Grass of Wyoming — O’Hara 
Lake Pontchartrain — Roberts 
A Book About a Thousand Things — 

Stimpson 

Mistress Masham’s Repose — White 
Night of Decision — Grant 
Joy in the Morning — Wodehouse 
Your Manners are Showing — Betz 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 
A. Contents and style too advanced for 

adolescents: 

Scientists Against Time — Baxter 
Return to Jalna— De La Roche 
The Great Challenge — Fischer 

The Herdsman — Wilson 

Tale of the Twain — Constantino 
The River — Godden 

The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds 

— Greenslet 

Impresario — Hurok 

The Miracle of the Bells — Janney 
The Sudden Guest — La Farge 
Years of Wrath — Low 

Keeper of the Keys — McDermott 
Woman of the Pharisees — Mauriac 
Chloe Marr — Milne 

Arsenal of Democracy — Nelson 
Bright Day — Priestly 

As He Saw It — Roosevelt 

Thank You, Mr. President — Smith 
Spotlight on Labor Unions — Smith 
While Time Remains — Stowe 


Apes, Giants and Man — Weidenreich 


B. Immoral incidents that do not invali- 


date the book as a whiole: 

Out on a Limb — Baker 

I Name Thee Mara — Gilligan 

Strange and Fantastic Stories — 
Margolies 

The Border Lord — Westcott 

The New Sad Sack — Baker 

Woman on Her Way — Baldwin 

Six Curtains for Natasha — Brahms 

Lord Hornblower — Forester 

A Treasure of Doctor Stories — 
Fabricant 

Mr. Adam — Frank 

We Happy Few — Howe 

The Sisters Liked Them Handsome — 
Longstreet 

Dear Sir or Madam — Lowell 

The Monastery — Majdalany 

Through Purple Glass — Osborne 

The Dark Wood — Weston 


III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 
mitted for discriminating adults: 


Joy — Bernanos 

House Above the River — Foster 
Island in the Atlantic — Frank 
Jule — Henderson 

Night Fire — Kimbrough 

Their Ancient Grudge — Kroll 


IV. Not Recommended to any class of 
readers: 


Speak the Sin Softly — Caldwell 
Cross on the Moon — Hewlett 
Nightmare Alley — Gresham 

Mister Roberts — Heggen 

The Fall of Valor — Jackson 
Rhubarb — Smith 

Psychology for the Millions — Sperling 
Man, An Autobiography — Stewart 
All the King’s Men — Warren 
Pikes Peak or Bust — Wilson 

King Jesus — Graves 


The Liguorian Book Service 


is a special department of THE LicuortAN publishing office which will order any 
book available from any publisher for any reader. To make use of its con- 
veniences, just send a postcard with the name of the book you would like to 
have and it will be sent to you as promptly as possible, if it can be purchased. 
The bill will be sent to you when the book arrives. 











Lucid Intervals 


A surgeon, an architect, and a politician 
were arguing as to whose profession was the 
oldest. 

Said the surgeon: “Eve was made from 
Adam’s rib, and that surely was a surgical 
operation.” 

“Maybe,” said the architect, “but prior to 
that, order was created out of chaos, and 
that was an architectural job.” 

“But,” interrupted the politician, ‘“some- 
body created the chaos first!” 

Ed 


Fussy Lady Patient: I was suffering so 
much, doctor, that I wanted to die. 
Doctor: You did right to call me in, dear 
lady. ~ 
% 


“Tell your boss I’ve come to see him,” 
growled the tall, broad-shouldered man to 
the slim little office boy. “My name is 
Williams.” 

The boy looked at the visitor with awe. 
“So you’re Mr. Williams,” he said. “How very 
awkward.” 

Williams: “What do you mean—awkward?” 

Office Boy: “I’ve got orders to throw you 
out.” 


Country Policeman (at scene of murder): 
You can’t come in here. 
Reporter: But I’ve been sent to do the 
murder. 
“Well, you’re too late; the murder’s been 
done.” 
% 


“What is your occupation?” 

“I’se a carpenter, sah.” 

“What sort of carpenter?” 

“A jackleg carpenter, sah.” 

“What is a jackleg carpenter?” 

“A carpenter not fust class, sah.” 

“Please explain more fully just what you 
mean by a jackleg carpenter?” 

“I can’t, sah, cept there am jus’ the same 
diff'rence ‘tween a fuss class carpenter, sah, 
an’ a jackleg, as tween you, sah, an’ a fust 
class lawyer.” 
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Pity Scotchman Jock MacFears, 
He isn’t playing golf at all; 
He played each day for seven years 
But yesterday he lost his ball. 
Fd 


A golfer, trying to get out of a trap, said, 
“The traps on this course are very annoy- 
ing, aren’t they?” 

Second golfer, trying to putt: “Yes, they 
are. Would you mind closing yours?” 

% 


A lady got on a bus and took the only 
empty seat, next to a harmless-looking stew. 
Soon she opened a map of Manchuria and 
began to study it. The drunk gazed at the 
map for a while and finally addressed the 
lady in an interested tone. 

“Sure you’re on the right bus?” he asked. 


A four-year-old boy, very anxious to have 
a drum, made the following prayer just be- 
fore Christmas: “Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I want a drum, I pray the Lord, I 
want a drum, my soul to keep, and if 1 
die before I wake, I want a drum.” 


Abie: “Papa, vat’s a vacuum?” 

Papa: “A vacuum is a void.” 

Abie: “I know Papa, but vat does the void 
mean?” 


An Aberdonian sat at the bedside of his 
friend who was a patient in a nursing home. 

“Ye seem to be a bit cheerier the day, 
John,” said the visitor. 

“Ay, man, I thocht I was gaum to dee, 
but the doctor tells me he can save my life. 
It’s to cost a hunner pounds.” 

“Eh! that’s terrible extravagance! Do ye 
think it’s worth it?” 

F 


Rastus: Lookee heah, Sambo, how come 
yo’ teach yo’ mule all dem tricks? I can’t 
teach my mule nothin’. 

Sambo: Dot’s easy. Yo’ has to know mo’ 
than the mule. 
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How to Avoid 
Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 








First, cut off all your pockets. By carrying your 
money in your hand you will—1. spend it, 
2. lose it, 3. get it taken from you—quicker! 
Also avoid piggy banks and sugar bowls. The 
kiddies are victimized by such devices, often 

' gaving quite a bale of moolah. And shun budgets! 
Just buy anything you don’t particularly hate. 






Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds— 
( for, if you do, it’s impossible not to save money! 
These gilt-edged documents pay fat interest — 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is even 
an insidiously easy scheme called the Payroll 
Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Keep it up and you may even 

find yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 


mg 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Cre 
Contributed by this magazine in co-operation lf > 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. \\ Jum. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE 


FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 2. 


Reviewed This Week 


ative of Stations The 
angerous Millions 
Santa Fe Uprising 
Singin’ in the Corn 
Wild West 


Previously Reviewed 


ia ao ae Issue) 
tains Courageous (Re-Iss 
Claudia and David 


Desert Horseman, Th 
Devil’s Playeround, The 
Down Missouri Way 
Driftin’ River 

Falcon’s Adventure, The 
Faithful in My Fashion 
Fool’s Gold 





Gallant Bess 
Galloping Thunder 
Gallant Journe 
Gas House K 
sentleman Joe Palooka 
sod’s Country 
sreat Day 

Gunman’s Code 
Heading West 
Holiday in Mexico 
Home in Oklahoma 
Home Sweet Homicide 
If I’m Lucky 

Inner Circle, The 
Johnny Frenchman 
olson tSory, 

andrush 

Lawless Breed 

Life of Mother Cabrini 
Little Miss Big 
Love Laughs at Ai 





QoQ 


ly Hardy 
Man _ ER Valley, The 


Miki McGurk, 
uy Brother Talks a ‘Horses 


Neath Canadian Skies 


No Love, No Leave 
O.S.S. 

Overland Riders 
Outlaw of the Plains 
Personality Kid 


Rainbow Over the Rockies 
Rio Grande Raiders 

oll on Texas Moon 
Rolling Home 

Rustler’s Roundy 


St. Therese of Lisieux (Re-Issue) 


Shadows of the Range 

Ss WS awd Chinatown 
Show-Off, 

Singing on = Trail 
Sister Kenny 

susttly Scandhlows 


Song a the Sierras 
ne of the South 
= ¢ Monterey 
k Busters 
oneal Trail 
That Texas Jamboree 
Three Little Girls in Blue 


Wise Fools 
Till the Clouds Roll By 
Trail to — 
Trigger Fin 
Tumblew Trails 
Two Guys from Milwaukee 
Two Years Before the Mast 
Under Arizona Skies 
Wild Beauty 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Betty Co-ed 
Secret Heart, The 


Previously Reviewed 
Accomplice 
Angel on My Shoulder 
Bachelor’s Tengnters, The 
Below the 
Big Town 
Black Angel, The 
Bolnde for a Day 
Boomtown (Re-Issue) 
Bowery Bombshell 
Brief Encounter 
Brute Man 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
Canyon Passage 
eaage Summer 


The 
Child "of Denece 
Cloak and Dagger 
Cluny Brown 
cockered Miracle, The 


Dead of Night 


Deception 

Decoy 

Detour 

Dick Tracy versus Cueball 

Drifting —, 

Earl Carroll Sketchbook 
Flight . a 


Freddie gag 

From This Day Forw 

Great Waltz, The os 

Her Adventurous Night 

Her Sister’s Secret 

High School Hero 

In Fast Company 

Invisible Informer, The 

T’ve Al Loved You 

I Was a Criminal (formerly Pass- 
rt to Heaven) 


Killers, The 
Lady in the Lake 
4 


Luc! 
Last Crooked Mile, The 
Little Miss Iodine 
sage sg Doll 
M 


an from Morocco 
issing Lady, The 

i Beaucaire 
My Darling Clementine 
ysterious Intruder 
Night and Day 
Night Train to Memphis 
N Lives Forever 
Nocturne 
Notorious 
Of Human Bondage 
One Exciting Wee 
Perfect Marriage, The 
Rage in Heaven (Re-Issue) 
’s Edge, The 
Rend With Annie 
Runaround, The 
San Quentin 
Secret oA the Whistler 


low 
So Dark the Night 
Specter of the Rose 
Step by Step 
Stormy Waters (French) 
Strange Holiday 
Strange ny 
Strange Woman, The 
Strange Triangle 
jusie St Out 
Till the End of Time 
Time of Their Lives, The 
Time, the Place, the Girl, The 
Tomorrow Is Forever 
Undercurrent 
Unknown, The 
Vacation in Reno 
Walls Came Tumbling Down, The 
Wanted for Murder (British) 

d Tails 























White Tie an 
Wife Wanted 
Years Between, The 











